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elected to make its summer 

pilgrimage to the White 
Mountains; and to this day the Presi- 
dential range and its neighborhood 
are the objective points for most ad- 
miring tourists in New Hampshire. 
But Whittier’s favorite haunts were 
to the south of the: parallel belong- 
ing to Sandwich Notch, through 
which, one autumn day, “the west 
wind sang good morrow to the 
cotter”; and “‘Chocorua’s horn” was 
to him, so far as his. pages show, 
more impressive than the rocky sum- 
mit of Mount Washington. It is true 
that during the last twelve years of 
his life the Quaker singer was from 
time to time a summer guest at Inter- 
vale; but these later years have left 
small record in his verse. It is also 
true that, near the beginning of his 
poetical career, his rather long poem, 
“The Bridal of Pennacook,” was 
written in northern New Hampshire, 
in order, characteristically enough, to 
soothe the waking hours of an invalid 
girl. The name of Passaconaway, the 
Indian chief whose daughter is the 
heroine of this poem, is now asso- 
ciated once for all with the beautiful 
dome-like mountain of the Sandwich 
range. Clearly this Indian chief was 
a favorite hero of Whittier’s, for 
“‘Passaconaway” was the title of a 
prose tale that he wrote before 1839, 
the scene of which was laid on the 
banks of the Merrimac River. 


fashionable world has 


It was in the valley of the Pemige- 
wasset that N. P. Rogers lived, whom 
Whittier visited with pleasure when 
only twenty-six years old, and who 
later entertained the famous English 
antislavery agitator, George Thomp- 
son. In Concord, New Hampshire, 
it will be remembered, Whittier and 
his English friend, after a speech by 
the latter, were threatened with death 
by a bloodthirsty mob. In his ap- 
preciative sketch of Mr. Rogers, 
Whittier makes many loving refer- 
ences to New Hampshire scenery ; for 
example: “One can almost see the 
sunset light flooding the Franconia 
Notch and glorifying the peaks of 
Moosehillock, and hear the murmur 
of the west wind in the pines, and the 
light, liquid voice of Pemigewasset 
sounding up from its rocky channel, 
through its green hem of maples.” 

Related to the same vicinity is the 
beautiful apostrophe to the summits 
of.the North, in “Mountain Pictures.” 
The boldness of the following lines, 
afterwards tamed into acceptable con- 
formity at the suggestion of another, 
is noteworthy: 


“Last night's thunder-gust 
Roared not in vain; for where its lightnings 
thrust 
Their tongues of fire, the great peaks seem 
sO near, 
Lapped clear of mist 


Mrs. Fields tells sympathetically of 
a visit paid her in Campton in 1865, 
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when the poet, beginning with Emer- 
son’s pregnant lines upon “The 
Sphinx,” discoursed upon the mys- 
teries of spiritual existence, and ended 
by recounting a vision concerning the 
outcome of the civil war, described 
in writing by an old man of Sandwich 
a quarter of a century before the 
event. 

Another region of New Hampshire 
connected with Whittier’s writings is 
the southeastern part, near his Ames- 
bury home, and bordering upon the 
ocean. Whittier’s associations with 
the Isles of Shoals have already been 
described in the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE.* The “Ramoth Hill” of 
that heart-revealing poem, ‘My Play- 
mate,’ was in Hampton. In the same 
place General Moulton used to live, 
a legend connected with whose fami- 
ly appears in “The New Wife and the 
Old.” The ancestors of the Hugh 


*In the article, **In Whittier Land,” by W. S. Kennedy, 
November, 1892. 
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From a photograph copyrighted by H. G. Peabody. 
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Tallant who planted “The ‘Syca- 
mores” came from Ireland to settle 
in New Hampshire. At Seabrook 
lived Elizabeth Gove of peaceful 
memory. 


“Her path shall brighten more and more 
Unto the perfect day; 
She cannot fail of peace who bore 
Such peace with her away.’’t 


It was at the house of Sarah Gove, 
at Hampton Falls, that at last the 
tired singer gently slipped away from 
life. 

sut Whittier’s memory, as did his 
love, clings most closely about that 
part of New Hampshire which lies, on 
the map, below Campton and above 
Laconia. And, indeed, when full rec- 
ognition is given to his affection for 
the part of the Granite State which is 
nearest to his Massachusetts home, 
and when all is said in due praise of 
the giant mountains of the north, it is 


+** The Friend’s Burial.’’ 
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From a photograph copyrighted by H. G. Peabody. 
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From a photograph copyrighted by H. G. Peabody. 


THE BEARCAMP RIVER. 


not surprising that Whittier dearly 
loved the milder central region. 
For the country about Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, if it does not lie stretched 
at the feet of great mountainous 
masses of towering height, is yet full 
of the calmer beauty of hills and vales 
diversified with sheets of water, now 
placid as a mirror, now white-capped 
by the breeze. In sight, too, from 
favorable points are many of the emi- 
nent sentinels of time—half the hori- 
zon, it may be, rimmed with distant 
peak behind peak. Thus, from a con- 


venient high point on the stage road 
between Moultonboro and Sandwich, 
onecan see Chocorua, Paugus, Passa- 
conaway, Wonalancet, Whiteface, Tri- 
pyramid, Black Mountain (sometimes 
inappropriately called Sandwich 
Dome),and Mount Israel,to say noth- 
ing of the less conspicuous Squam 
Mountains, extending toward the 
west. The reader of early American 
war ballads will recall that rude de- 
scription of Lovewell’s fight, when 
Paugus, chief of the Pigwacket In- 
dians, was attacked by “worthy Cap- 
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JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


tain Lovewell.” But one’s pleasure in 
the view need not be complicated with 
historico-literary associations. Let 
him rather turn to the left, where Red 
Hill lifts its several summits to 
heaven. 


“So seemed it when yon hill’s red crown, 
Of old, the Indian trod, 
And, through the sunset air, looked 


own 
Upon the Smile of God.” 


ing. Even Black Snout is celebrated, 
as the reader may see if he will turn 
to the third stanza of “A Letter,” 
published anonymously during the 
heated political contest of 1846, when 
John P. Hale of New Hampshire was 
elected to the United States Senate 
to the joy of the abolitionists. 

What wonderful changes the poet 
saw pass over his beloved mountains ; 
what shadows of clouds on their 
breasts, while the concealed sun 
spread broad fields of light below; 
what mists lazily rose from slope to 
slope, or clung like a wreath upon the 
half-hidden hoary head! What sun- 
sets painted their fascinating or gro- 
tesque shapes of color, while the 
land lay slumbering in a tender radi- 
ance, as of a life well spent and draw- 
ing to its peaceful close! There was 
something congenial to Whittier’s 
disposition in the tempered boldness 
of this landscape, its glimpses of pos- 
sessing beauty, its virile restraint. 

Of the score or more of poems sug- 
gested to Whittier while he was in the 
Granite State, the greater part repre- 
sent one or another of three localities, 
—the Bearcamp River, Asquam (or 
Squam) Lake, and Lake Winnepesau- 
kee. All three of these regions may 


Or he may turn to the right, where 
Ossipee Mountain, with its Black 
Snout, shows its long ridge. 


“The shadows round the inland sea 
Are deepening into night; 
Slow up the slopes of Ossipee 
They chase the lessening light.” 


“Tired of the long day’s blinding heat,‘ 
I rest my languid eye, 
Lake of the hills! where, cool and sweet, 


Thy sunset waters lie!” * 


Red Hill might conveniently be 
encompassed in half a day’s good 
driving; but the roots of Ossipee 
extend in so many directions that 
one with the best horse could 
hardly encircle all of them in a sin- 
gle sweep, should one travel from 
sunrise till the fall of even- 

*“The Lakeside.” 


THE OLD BEARCAMP HOUSE. 
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THE STURTEVANT FARM NEAR CENTRE HARBOR. 


be included in a square, the side of 


which measures twenty-five miles. 


For many happy summers the inn at 
West Ossipee was the accustomed 
place of meeting for Whittier and his 
friends, among whom Lucy Larcom 
may be particularly mentioned as a 
fellow worker in letters. Here the 
poet, with his group of associates, 
young and old, gathered about the 
evening fireside, would listen with 
zest to the tale of the day’s adven- 
tures, and join heartily in the merri- 
ment of the hour. For among his in- 
timate friends, Whittier’s reputation 
as a teller of stories and 
a maker of pleasant talk 
almost equals his repu- 
tation as a poet. The 
name of the hostelry 
thus made fragrant with 
happy memories was the 
Bearcamp House, al- 
though Whittier, in his 
prefatory note to the 
“Voyage of the Jettie,”’ 
speaks of it as the “Way- 
side Inn.” It was 
burned down in 1881, 
much to the poet’s re- 
gret. All that is now 
left of it is the cel- 


lar-place, overgrown with a tangle 
of bushes. But the peaceful street 
of the village remains, and over it 
one of the two new inns hangs 
out its picturesque sign-board of 
Revolutionary fashion, while the 
other extends to the visitor the 
welcoming arms of its broad! piazza. 
The Bearcamp River winds along the 
roadway in its stony channel, and can 
be traced in its meandering for many 
miles. Of literary interest is the tra- 
ditional spot near the covered bridge, 
whence the /Jettie, named in honor of 
“the Bay State’s graceful daughter,” 


THE WELL ON THE STURTEVANT FARM. 
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“All the pines that 
o’er her hung 

In mimic sea-tones 
sung 

The song familiar 

to her; 

And the maples 
leaned to screen 


er, 
And the meadow 
grass seemed 
greener, 
And the _ breeze 
more soft to woo 
her!” 


“Dies now the gay 
persistence 
Of song and laugh in 


distance; 
Alone with me re- 
maining 
5 The stream, the quiet 
THE WOODLAND PATH AT THE STURTEVANT FARM. meadow. 


Mrs. Jettie Morrill Wason, was The hills in shine and shadow, 
The sombre pines complaining.” 


launched. 
“On she glided, overladen, At the request of the same lady, 
With merry man and maiden who also first sang it, was composed 


Sending back their song and laughter. the love song, “The Henchman,” by 


While, perchance, a phantom crew, . 
In a ghostly birch canoe, ~ no means so much read as it deserves. 


Paddled dumb and swiftly after!” It is hard to resist the impression that 


THE WHITTIER PINE, ABOVE SQUAM LAKE. 
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the unfulfilled love which found expres- 
sion in “My Playmate,” and in “Mem- 
ories,”’ and which perhaps is hinted in 
the concluding stanza of “Maud 
Muller,” was also the inspiration of 
this medizval picture of a self-effac- 
ing lover, forever faithful, seeking no 
‘sign that his lady shares his passion. 

There are other unpublished poems 
relating to the shores of the Bear- 
camp, and at least two such poems 
that have been published. “How 
They Climbed Chocorua” belongs to 
the former group, and humorously 
celebrates the adventures of seven of 


Of the two published poems that 
relate to the Bearcamp country, one 
deserves a word by itself. The in- 
quisitive sojourner in West Ossipee 
is likely to find himself confused in 
his attempts to discover historical 
basis for that popular narrative poem, 
“Among the Hills.” Surely Whittier 
never wrote a better bit of description 
than this: 

“The locust by the wall 
Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp 
alarm ;” 


and the rest of the prelude is note- 


Photograph by Arthur M. Comey. 


MOUNT WHITTIER FROM TAMWORTH. 


the poet’s young friends, who spent 
the night on the horned mountain. 
The Knox brothers, who were accus- 
tomed to furnish bearsteakstotheinn, 
acted as guides in this adventure, and 
the poem celebrating the ascent was 
read by Lucy Larcom at a husking 
in the Knox barn, not far from the 
inn, soon after the party returned. 
The poem was read as coming from 
an unknown writer, although every- 
body knew that Whittier, who sat 
silently by, must be the author. Asa 
reward, the poet was presented with 
the bear skin that was then stretching 
or the barn door. 


worthy as containing a plea for beauty 
in the humblest life. The body of the 
poem, as many readers will remem- 
ber, begins with the description of a 
brilliant autumn day, presaging win- 
ter, while filled with memories oi 
June. 


“Above his broad lake, Ossipee, 
Once more the sunshine wearing, 
Stooped, tracing on that silver shield 

His grim armorial bearing.” 


In the afternoon of this glorious 
day, made more resplendent by con- 
trast with the preceding weeks of 
rain, the poet is driving, “my hostess 
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at my side,” on an errand that takes 
them to a certain white farmhouse, 


“Where taste had wound its arms of vines 
Round thrift’s uncomely rudeness.” 


“The sun-brown farmer in his frock 
Shook hands, and called to Mary: 
Bare-armed, as Juno might, she came, 
White-aproned from her dairy. 


“Her air, her smile, her motions, told 
Of womanly completeness; 
A music as of household songs 
Was in her voice of sweetness.” 


On the way home the hostess tells 
how this cultivated wife came to be in 
the honest farmer’s home: 


“From school and ball and rout she came, 
The city’s fair, pale daughter, 
To drink the wine of mountain air 
Beside the Bearcamp Water!” 


She tells how her step grew firm 
and cheeks blooming. 


“For health comes sparkling in the streams 
From cool Chocorua stealing; 
There’s iron in our northern winds, 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 


- 


Be 
THE LAUNCHING PLACE OF THE “JETTIE.” 


The farmer straightway falls in love 
with the beautiful city maiden, who 
playfully puts aside his advances until 
his passionate rejoinder convinces 
her that his life happiness depends 
upon her answer. Then she graceful- 
ly avows that she loves him. The re- 
sult is a marriage that establishes the - 
inaiden among the mountains, a cen- 
tre of refinement and a revealer of 
nature’s loveliness to those who have 
hitherto been unseeing. 


~ 


“The coarseness of a ruder time 
Her finer mirth displaces, 

A subtler sense of pleasure fills 

Each rustic sport she graces. 


“Her presence lends its warmth and health 
To all who come before it. 
If woman lost us Eden, such 
As she alone restore it.” 


. The farmer becomes prosperous, 
and in due time is sent as representa- 
tive to the General Court. 

The verisimilitude of such details 
naturally provokes inquiry. “Who 
was the sun-brown farmer?” Who 
in real life was the city bred “Mary” 
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THE OSSIPEE 


that he wedded, each thus experi- 
encing, in their perfect union, “the 
giving that is gaining’? And 
who was the “hostess,” who told 
the story circumstantially to 
the poet, as he drove at evening by 
her side to buy some butter from the 
proud housewife? More than one 
student has tried to answer these 
questions, and has weighed the prob- 
abilities which attach to the legend 


Photograph by Arthur C. Smith. 


MOUNTAIN. 


each one of the neighboring farmers 
who married maidens from the city. 
Now and then, some misguided ques- 
tioner, by letter or by personal inter- 
view, has made inquiry of those patient 
women, who, at one time or another, 
served as hostess of the old Bearcamp 
River House. Some wielders of the 
modern camera have even carried off 
in triumph a photograph of house or 
gravestone, hugging it as an au- 


Photograph by Arthur C. Smith. 
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thentic memento. But, so far as the 
heroine of the poem is concerned, 
Whittier’s own words set the matter 
forever at rest. In a letter written 
shortly after the burning of the Bear- 
camp House he says: “The lady of 
the poem ‘Among the Hills’ was pure- 
ly imaginary. I was charmed with 
the scenery in Tamworth and West 


ST. MARY'S ARCH, OSSIPEE PARK. 


Ossipee, and tried to call attention to 
it in a story.” This letter is given at 
page 669 of Mr. Pickard’s biography, 
to which friends of Whittier must 
always be deeply indebted. In the 
earliest version of the poem, the land- 
lord, not the landlady, tells the story. 

Before leaving the region of West 
Ossipee and Tamworth, it is worth 


remarking that three mountains have, 
at one time or another, laid claim to 
Whittier as godfather. As one may 
see on recent maps, the two noble hills 
in South Tamworth, whose bases may 
be said to meet, while their sky-lines 
are quite distinct, are called Whittier 
and Larcom, and thus fitly typify the 
friendship and fellowship of their 
namesakes. Formerly the 
mountain now called Lar- 
com was called Whittier. 
But the late Mr. M. F. 
Sweetser, who named this 
mountain for the Quaker 
poet, consented to the 
change of name proposed 
by the Appalachian Club, 
and when the matter was 
left to a vote of the people 
of Tamworth, in town 
meeting assembled, they 
approved the new name, 
“Larcom,” which, in con- 
sequence, as it now ap- 
pears upon the maps, is 
sufficiently authorized, 
while “Whittier” appro- 
priately designates the 
larger and loftier of these 
two neighboring moun- 
tains. The third claimant 
of the poet as godfather is 
a pretty hill in West Os- 
sipee, whose ascending 
path starts not far from 
the launching place of the 
Jettie. Once up the hill, 
the climber, gets an en- 
trancing view of the valley 
of the Bearcamp, such as 
might well suggest a lov- 
ing description like that in 
“Sunset on the _ Bear- 
camp”: 


“A gold fringe on the purpling hem 
f hills, the river runs, 

As down its long green valley falls 
The last of summer’s suns. 

Along its tawny gravel-bed 
Broad flowing, swift and still, 

As if its meadow levels felt 
The hurry of the hill, 

Noiseless between its banks of green 
From curve to curve it slips; 
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The drowsy maple-shadows rest 
Like fingers on its lips.” 


“Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung.” 


The local tradition is that Whittier 
used to climb the hill, by no means an 
impossible task for an active man of 
sixty-nine; but the Quaker bard was 
a semi-invalid during his successive 
summers in this place, and at the date 
of the poem was accustomed to let 
his younger friends go mountain 
climbing without him. 

Several summers 
were spent in part 
at the Asquam 
House, in Holder- 
ness, on the summit 
of Shepard ‘Hill. It 
was at the Asquam 
House that’ the 
lines on the death 
of Longfellow were 
written in a volume 
of his poems. It 
was from the ve- 
randa of the house 
that Whittier 
watched the prog- 
ress of the tempest 
limned in powerful 
lines in his “Storm 
on Lake Asquam,” 
and it was from the 
same inn that the 
following letter was 
sent to Mrs. Fields: 
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“Thy dear letter 
comes to me here, 
and I have read it 
where this beautiful 
but unhistoric lake 
stretches away be- 
fore me, green- 
gemmed with isl- 
ands, until it loses 
itself in the purple 
haze of the Gun- 
stock Mountains, 
whose summits red- 
den in the setting 
sun. | left Amesbury yes- 
terday in a hot southerly rainstorm ; 
but just as we reached Alton Bay the 
wind shifted to the north-northeast 
and blew a gale, scattering the clouds, 
and by the time our steamer passed 
out of the bay into the lake the water 
was white-capped, and waves broke 
heavily on the small islands, flinging 
their foam and spray against the 
green foliage on the shores. It was 
pleasant to see again the rugged mass 
of Ossipee loom up before us, and 
the familiar shapes of the long Sand- 
wich range come slowly into view. 
To-day the weather is perfect.—clear 


Photograph by E. D. Holmes. 
LITTLE MOUNTAIN AND MOUNT LARCOM. 
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BOARS HEAD, HAMPTON BEACH. 


keen sunshine, and cool, bracing 
wind. The season is rather late, and 
the sweetbrier roses are still in 
bloom, and these often parched hill 
slopes are now green as your English 
downs.” 

The Gunstock Mountains men- 
tioned above, or “peaks of Gun- 
stock,” as the twin summits were 
otherwise called, are now united as 
Mount Belknap. 

At Asquam Lake, Whittier met 
gladly some of General Armstrong’s 
teachers from the Hampton Institute 
in Virginia, and to this region he 
would urge his friends to come to visit 
him ere it should be too late. He 
never tired of the Asquam Lakes, in 
storm and sunshine, and speaks of 
them as “the love- 
liest lakes of New 
England.” Again, 
he says: “Such a 
sunset the Lord 
never before 
painted.” The 
summit of Shepard 
Hill, upon which 
the Asquam 
House stands, af- 
fords outlook to 
the horizon’ on 
every side. In 
“The Hilltop,” 
one aspect of the 
view is thus de- 
scribed: 


“There towered Cho- 
corua’s peak: 
and west, 


Moosehillock’s woods were seen, 

With many a nameless slide-scarred 
crest 

And pine-dark gorge between. 
Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 

The great Notch mountains shone, 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 

And awful face of stone!” 


Our shy poet abandoned this wide 
prospect only when the crowds of 
curious visitors became annoying to 
him. 

It may seem strange to those who 
have visited but one of these places 

that Whittier preferred the Asquam 
lakes to the outlook from Ossipee 
Park, high up on Ossipee Mountain. 
The lofty plateau is commanding, the 
sight satisfying of Winnepesaukee 
and its dotting islands, with per- 
chance a glimpse of the lake steam- 
boat, the Mount Washington, tiny 
in the distance, emitting its ribbon of 
smoke. Grandly impressive is the 
rocky gorge, carved by the streams 
of centuries, spanned by many rustic 
bridges, which overlook cascades and 
silent stony pools: When Whittier 
visited Ossipee Park in 1884, he was 
too feeble to climb up and down the 
steep pathways, and could not have 
gone so far as the chief cataract. Nor 
did he thrust his hand into that rocky 


THE GOVE HOUSE AT HAMPTON FALLS, WHERE WHITTIER DIED. 
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cave known as “the devil’s den,” in 
which His Satanic Majesty might still 
take refuge, if he were now no larger 
than the serpent that tempted Eve. 
But there was a seat the Quaker poet 
loved, where he could muse upon a 
waterfall as it slipped from pool to 
pool, under a leaning leafy birch near 
“Mary’s Arch,” and there still hangs 
a painted piece of wood bearing the 
year and day of his reverie. 

It may have been this ascent of 
Ossipee Mountain that he had in mind 
when he said that he had once looked 
down upon the scene from another 
mountain and found that it had lost 
its charm. But it is certain that the 
lake whose Indian name he had 
written meant “the Smile of God,” 
was a lasting source of rest and inspi- 
ration. It is commemorated in at least 
four of his poems: “The Lakeside,” 
“Summer by the Lakeside,” “A Sum- 
mer Pilgrimage,” and “A Legend of 
the Lake.” Whittier, in his later 
years, used to like the hotel at Centre 
Harbor, partly because of its earlier 
associations with his sister Elizabeth. 
No doubt there are “summer people” 
at Centre Harbor, who, treading the 
shores of Winnepesaukee, pass the 
site of the deed celebrated in the last- 
named poem without being aware of 
it. On the other hand, scarcely a 
week of the summer goes by without 
some one stopping at the home of 
“Squire Dow” to ask if this really is 
the dwelling that was once on fire, 
and into which rushed the half-crazed 
man, determined to save from the 
flames the prized armchair of his dead 
mother. The house now standing 
was built by its present occupant on 
the very spot of the dwelling thus 
destroyed in the winter of 1853-4, and 
is of the same general plan. The vic- 
tim was a man of legal education, 
well informed, but dissipated. In vain 
his neighbors tried to dissuade him, 
then an elderly man, from entering the 
burning building. He plunged into 
the fire as if to atone for all his 
shortcomings by one final and com- 
manding act of self-sacrifice. 


It is possible to visit Sturtevant 
Farm by driving up the long steep 
hill that leads out of Centre Harbor. 
Here can still be seen the room which 
Whittier used to occupy during the 
seven consecutive years of his visits, 
and the old four-poster in which he 
used to sleep, originally the property 
of Robert Fowle, the first Episcopal 
rector at Holderness. Here, too, is 
the desk at which Whittier wrote. 
Across the hall one is shown the bed- 
chamber of Lucy Larcom, for she did 
literary work in this very room... At 
the rear of the house is a charming 
woodland path of shade, along which 
Whittier used to wander, past the lit- 
tle family burying ground, until he 
came to the great pine and its pros- 
pect over Lake Asquam. 


“Alone, the level sun before; 
Below, the lake’s green islands; 
Beyond, in misty distance dim, 
The rugged northern highlands.” 


Under this spreading tree many so- 
cial hours were spent with books and 
conversation, and one evening in 
1885 Whittier surprised his friends 
by reading to them, in sonorous tones, 
his “Wood Giant,” 


“Dark Titan on his Sunset Hill, 
Of time and change defiant!” 


Is there not something of personal 
reference in the fancies awakened by 
the great pine tree’s mystic rune? 


“Was it the half unconscious moan 
Of one apart and mateless, 
The weariness of unshared power, 
The loneliness of greatness?” 


‘ White-spired Melvin Village, al- 
though on Lake Winnepesaukee, and 


the scene of “The Grave by the © 


Lake,” was probably never visited by 
Mr. Whittier. This is the opinion of 
the inhabitants, and it also helps to 
explain the inaccuracies of the poem, 
which assumes that the spot where 
bones of a giant were unearthed 
is identical with that traditionally re- 
garded as a tribal grave of the Ossi- 
nee Indians. There is no “great 
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mound” such as the note prefatory to 
the poem declares to be “at the mouth 
of the Melvin River.” Mr. C. W. 
Davis of Melvin, who first visited the 
traditional mound forty-five years 
ago, has in his possession “A Gazet- 
teer of the State of New Hampshire: 
by John Farmer and Jacob B. Moore: 
embellished with an accurate Map of 
the State, and several other engrav- 
ings: By Abel Bowen. Concord: pub- 
lished by Jacob B. Moore, 1823.” 
On page 1g! of this interesting old 
book, under the heading ‘‘Moulton- 
borough,” occurs the following pas- 
sage: 

“On the line of Tuftonboro, on the 
shore of the lake, at the mouth of 
Melvin River, a gigantic skeleton was 
found about fifteen years since, buried 
in a sandy soil, apparently that of a 
man more than seven feet high—the 
jaw bones easily passing over the face 
of a large man. A tumulus has been 
discovered on a piece of newly cleared 
land, of the length and appearance of 
a human grave, and handsomely 
rounded with small stones, not found 
in this part of the country; which 
stones are too closely placed to be 
separated by striking an ordinary 
blow with a crowbar, and bear marks 
of being a composition. The Ossipee 
tribe of Indians once resided in this 
vicinity, and some years since a tree 
was standing in Moultonborough on 
which was carved in hieroglyphics the 
history of their expedition.” 

It is easy to see how a reader 
might assume that the first two sen- 
tences of this extract refer to the 
same place. As matter of fact, the 
skeleton was found a mile and a half 
from the place where the “tumulus” 
used to be known to the boys of 
the neighborhood as the Indian 
grave. Apparently Whittier, naturally 
enough, confused the two objects, and 
transferred the giant skeleton to the 
Indian burial mound. 

Colonel Higginson, in his ‘“Con- 
temporaries,” has referred to Whit- 
tier’s surpassing claim to the laureate- 
ship as poet of New England. If one 
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should need further witness to Whit- 
tier’s love for New Hampshire, in par- 
ticular, the published correspondence 
and other prose writings will be found 
to contain many incidental touches 
betokening his interest in “the wild 
and lonely hills and valleys” he knew 
so well. Always there is the tone of 
joy in the prospect of visiting these 
beloved scenes, if he is away from 
them, or of perfect contentment if he 
is face to face with their satisfying 
charm. To Emerson he writes: 

must go up among the New Hamp- 
shire hills, away from the sea.” Per- 
haps the most striking single passage 
illustrating Whittier’s transcendent 
regard for external nature is put into 
the mouth of Doctor Singletary, a 
character on the lines of lan McCla- 
ren’s Doctor MacLure and Whit- 
comb Riley’s “Doc Sifers.” To the 
good doctor heaven would be wel- 
come, should it bear the familiar 
aspect of earth. He says to a friend: 

‘Have you not felt at times that our 
ordinary conceptions of heaven itself, 
derived from the vague hints and 
Oriental imagery of the Scriptures, 
are sadly inadequate to our human 
wants and hopes? How gladly would 
we forego the golden streets and 
the gates of pearl, the thrones, tem- 
ples and harps, for the sunset lights of 
our native valleys; the wood-paths, 
whose moss carpets are woven with 
violets and wild flowers; the songs of 
the birds, the low of cattle, the 
hum of bees in the apple blossoms, 
the sweet, familiar voices of human 
life and nature! In the place of 
strange splendors and unknown mu- 
sic, should we not welcome rather 
whatever reminded us of the com- 
mon sights and sounds of our old 
home?” 

For a third of a century the poet of 
New England’s life and _ various 
moods found recreation and stimu- 
lus in the sweet mid-region of New 
Hampshire. Here he met his friends 
in that intimate converse that he 
dearly loved. Here he talked, and 
read, and wrote, while the wind 
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played its melodies through pine and 
maple, or rippled the bosom of the 
shining lake. Here he found on page 
and tongue the legends that the peo- 
ple knew, and turned them into song. 
Here his humor found vent in youth- 
ful sallies that vied with the spirits of 
his younger companions, or took 
shape in some impromptu rhyme that 
might be incorporated into the letter 
he was writing, or might be repeated 
to some laughing listener as too slight 


to be set down upon paper. It was of 
the New Hampshire hills that he said, 
“Nature never disappoints me,” a sen- 
tence uttered more than once and of 
more than one place, so that it may 
be said to comprehend his feeling 
for the great world of earth and sky, 
which has moved so many poets to 
rapturous expression, as it has en- 
tered into the soul of many another 
man whose heart has felt although his 
lips are dumb. 


OLD HOME WEEK IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
By William H. Burnham of Clark University. 


WICE during the year 
"4: 1899 Governor Rol- 

> lins of New Hamp- 
shire broke the 
monotony of guber- 
natorial routine by an 
unusual appeal to the 
people. In proclaiming the annual 
Fast he called attention to the 
decadence of religious life in the 
country towns of the state, mak- 
ing so grave a charge that much 
comment and difcussion were aroused. 
A little later he suggested setting 
apart the last week in August to be 
observed as “Old Home Week” by 
inviting home the absent sons and 
daughters of the state. Possibly the 
criticism implied in the earlier procla- 
mation had some effect in stimulating 
the rural communities to improve the 
opportunity suggested in the later ap- 
peal. At all events many towns re- 
sponded heartily to the governor's 
suggestion, and the week was a 
notable one on the hills of the Gran- 
ite State. 

The plan adopted was briefly as fol- 
lows: A New Hampshire Old ‘Home 
Week Association was formed with 
the object of increasing an interest in 
the state, both among her citizens 
and among natives of the state in 
other parts of the world. Under the 


efficient management of the officers of 
this association,—Governor Rollins 
as president, H. H. Dudley as treas- 
urer, Nahum J. Batchelder as secre- 
tary, and Edward N. Pearson, Wil- 
liam H. Stinson and ‘Henry H. Met- 
calf as executive committee,—some 
seventy local associations were also 
formed. These local associations 
prepared lists of former residents of 
their respective towns and sent them 
invitations to return on Old Home 
Day. They also collected funds and 
made the necessary arrangements for 
the celebration of the day. It was 
essentially a rural reception and pri- 
marily in the interests of the rural 
communities. To understand its sig- 
nificance we must note briefly some 
aspects of rural New Hampshire. 

A few years ago the number of 
abandoned farms in the state, the in- 
creasing occasion for the scornful to 
laugh at “a poverty that paid its 
taxes,” and the decadence of the so- 
cial and intellectual life of the rural 
communities, caused anxiety for the 
future of a state that has had a past, 
that has at least produced men as well 
as rocks, and has always used the lat- 
ter, in Senator Depew’s phrase, to 
furnish “tombs for her invaders and 
monuments for her heroes.” But the 
tide seems already to have turned. 
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The scenery of the state and the 
streams of health in her mountains 
have brought back permanent citizens 
as well as guests, many of both 
classes sons of the commonwealth. 
To aid this movement, and especially 
to draw back the old natives, Govern- 
or Rollins suggested the Old Home 
Week; and in his addresses he em- 
phasized the physical and educational 
advantages of the state, as the follow- 
ing sentences spoken at the Concord 
meeting will illustrate: 


‘¢It is our intention to make our state so 
attractive that you will all be glad to return 
to it permanently instead of as summer guests. 
We have the best foundation in the world to 
work on,—a splendid and _ invigorating 
climate and scenery whose grandeur and 
loveliness are unexcelled. We believe that 
by proper farming every acre of arable land 
can be made to pay as it is in Switzerland, 
and we believe that by proper laws our state 
can be reforested and still furnish large 
amounts of lumber annually. We have to- 
day some of the best educational institutions 
in the country,—Dartmouth College, the 


New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 


the Mechanic Arts, Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, and St. Paul’s School, Concord, and 
others which you are familiar with, and it is 
our intention to bring our district schools up 
to the best standard by means of state aid. 
We have already begun a system of state 
roads or boulevards, and the visitor of ten 
years hence will bowl along over as good 
roads as there are in Massachusetts. You 
will see that we shall then have to offer you 
not only the beauties of our scenery, not 
only the stimulating effects of our climate, 
not only excellent fishing and hunting, but a 
region in a high state of cultivation, with ex- 
tensive forests, good roads, fine schools, and, 
best of all, a contented and prosperous peo- 
ple.”* 


As a typical example of the reun- 
ions held, perhaps no better could be 
chosen than that which the writer 
had the privilege of attending at 
Dunbarton—a little village some 
eight hundred feet above sea level, 
ten miles from Concord, the centre of 
a town without railroad, telegraph, 


*See Report, Home Week in New Hampshire’’ 
(P+ 54), #899. 


telephone, lawyer or physician. The 
celebration began with a bonfire on 
the highest hill in the town, a most 
appropriate place, commanding a 
view of nearly every county in the 
state, an almost unrivalled landscape 
from the Uncanoonucks at the south, 
with Monadnock, Lovell, Sunapee 
and the intervening hills at the west, 
to hills ranged tier above tier at the 
north; Kearsarge and Belknap in the 
foreground, the Franconia and Sand- 
wich ranges and Chocorua and Mt. 
Washington in the distance; the 
horizon on the east illuminated by 
the electric lights of the chief cities 
of the state. It was continued Sun- 
day by a union meeting, when the 
Congregational Church was filled as 
it had not been for years. On Tues- 
day, the Old Home Day, there were 
the usual features of a rural celebra- 
tion—the continuous performance of 
the local band, a bicycle race, a 
shooting match, the great dinner in 
the “Old Meeting House.” There 
were some features that were unusual 
—a museum of colonial antiquities, 
collected and arranged by the energy 
and public spirit of Mrs. Charles [’. 
M. Stark, and the addresses of the 
governor, the senior senator, and 
others. It was essentially, however, a 
social reception by a rural commu- 
nity. Guests came in large numbers, 
not only from the neighboring cities 
of Manchester and Concord, but from 
distant states. Friends and relatives 
who had not met for years renewed 
their acquaintance; and without for- 
mality enough to check free inter- 
course and without noise and tinsel 
enough to foster vulgarity, as a social 
occasion it was a great success. 

The celebration gave occasion to 
recall the names on the town’s roll of 
honor. The list of those who have 
gone out from the town to other 
states is a long one and includes 
many distinguished names, among 
them Chancellor Hoyt of the dead 
and Carroll D. Wright of the living. 
Those who remained at home were 
perhaps equally worthy and capable. 
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| have heard Mr. Joseph G. Edgerly, 
the veteran superintendent of schools 
at Fitchburg, remark that for intelli- 
gence, ability and good judgment he 
would match the best of them against 
an equal number from the United 
States Senate. Mr. Edgerly is not a 
cynic in regard to the personnel of 
Congress, and yet at the Dunbarton 
meeting he said: “The study of the 
character of the men and women of 
those days is to me a theme of the 
greatest importance. I can recall the 
names of men whom I was accus- 
tomed to see in this house of worship 
Sunday after Sunday—men who 
would be considered the peers of 
those who are now members of state 
legislatures or who represent this and 
other states at the national capital. 
Dunbarton, in common with other 
towns in the old Granite State, may 
well feel proud of the men whom we 
of our generation were wont to re- 
spect and to revere in our boyhood.” 

Similar celebrations in some forty 
cther towns have been reported—in 
the more enterprising places, a bon- 
fire, a brass band of country youths, a 
few speeches, a dinner, a shooting 
match, and an invitation to your 
friends to come each year and hear 
the noise. What does it all amount 
to: 

First of all, as Governor Rollins 
frankly admits, it is an advertisement. 
The news has been spread by the 
newspapers and private correspond- 
ence throughout the country. It has 
called attention anew to the virtues 
and beauties of the Granite State. It 
brought many people back to the 
state temporarily; it is likely to bring 
back some permanently. The value 
of property in New Hampshire towns 
is appreciably higher than it was a 
year ago. But a deeper influence 
than this has been felt. The public 
consciousness in rural communities is 
apt to be very drowsy. Where the 
Old Home Week was celebrated, 
something like a township conscious- 
ness was aroused and unified; at 
least if the Dunbarton experience 
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which I shared may be taken as typi- 
cal, this seems to be true. For the 
first time since the centennial cele- 
bration of the founding of the town, 
the citizens came together animated 
by a single aim. They were not, for 
the time being, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, or Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists and Episcopalians, or church- 
goers and non-churchgoers, but for 
once simply fellow-townsmen. That 
the addresses were given in the Con- 
gregational Church was due to the 
fact that it was the largest and most 
convenient building for the purpose; 
as one of the speakers said, it was no 
longer the Congregational Church, 
but simply the church of the fathers 
and of the town. 

Nothing could be better to stimu- 
late a township consciousness than 
this codperation of all citizens in a 
distinterested way for a public pur- 
pose. Nothing does so much for the 
development of public spirit as the 
actual exhibition of public spirit ; and 
this was an opportunity improved by 
the townspeople to sacrifice some- 
thing for the one common public end. 
A rtiral community of only five or six 
hundred souls scattered over some 
twenty-five square miles fed twice its 
population, and almost every man 
asked to do so contributed money to 
the fund. So rare was the croaker, 
that the man who prophesied the 
town would be bankrupt represented 
a very lonesome minority. 

Again, the observance of the day 
increased the self-respect of the town. 
To recall the memories of a virile and 
honorable past, to call the roll of dis- 
tinguished sons, to have the fact de- 
monstrated that the old associations 
connected with the town could bring 
back its absent sons and daughters 
and induce the governor and other 
eminent men to join in the celebra- 
tion, and most of all for the town to 
provide hospitality suitable for the 
occasion,—all this gave a healthy feel- 
ing of pride and self-esteem. 

There are certain reasons why New 
Hampshire especially needs the stim- 
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ulus that comes from memory of the 
past, contact with the outside world, 
interchange of opinion with those 
holding different standards of judg- 
ment, united effort for the public 
good, and consideration of higher 
ideals. There is a considerable float- 
ing population even in the rural com- 
munities. In some towns the native 
population is no longer in the ma- 
jority. In an address at Concord, 
President Tucker of Dartmouth cited 
a concrete illustration of this. “New 
Hampshire,” he said, “contrary to our 
understanding of it at first thought, is 
in a state of flux. There is a constant 
movement, not only out of the state, 
but into the state. A movement is 
going on within the state, not simply 
by change from one town to another, 
but by steady migration within as 
well as without. I asked the select- 
men of the town of Hanover vester- 
day how many voters were natives. 
The first selectman said there were 
upon the voting list about six hun- 
dred names, and that, of this six hun- 
dred, one hundred and thirty were na- 
tives. ‘Hanover is not an exceptional 
town. The foreign population iri the 
voting list represents, perhaps, the 
average town in New Hampshire. 
The natives are not in the majority.” 

While this foreign element lacks the 
old ideals,the natives often lack moral 
and social perspective—a far more se- 
rious fault than is usually supposed. 
The sterling virtues of New Hamp- 
shire farmers have been duly extolled. 
Among them are not merely industry, 
thoroughness, integrity, patriotism, 
but the subtle charm of good fellow- 
ship and the joy of right living. I 
have known men on these rugged 
farms who had the secret of Steven- 
son’s Lantern Bearers. Although to 
the casual observer their life seems 
hard, monotonous and barren, there 
is always some golden chamber at the 
heart of it in which they dwell de- 
lighted. The secret of the Lantern 
Bearers is with those who have them, 
and some of us who have gone out 
from the New Hampshire towns like 


to go back to learn this secret anew. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
they have their faults as well. These 
are probably not as bad as those of 
the city, but they are different; and 
hence it is not difficult for the urban 
visitor to point them out. The coun- 
try people are often the victims of 
their virtues. Industry and conscien- 
tiousness will make a man respect- 
able; but if he tries to meet new con- 
ditions by old methods and has not 
learned to sacrifice what is good for 
what is better, these very virtues will 
be his undoing. Over and over the 
tragedy of the ancient parable is re- 
peated, and while the farmer is in- 
finitely busy here and there, the host- 
age for the highest good is gone. 
Health, education, the right bringing 
up of children, are certainly among 
the highest goods; but busy as the 
farmer is from the dark hours in the 
morning into the darker hours at 
night in order to obtain a living and 
some of the conventional instruments 
of education, he neglects the excellent 
opportunities for education that he 
possesses. It is pathetic that these 
highland people with such capacity 
and opportunity for genuine living 
have so little time for it. 

Thus the population in New Hamp- 
shire is in a state of flux. The social 
and educational ideals in many places 
are changing, perhaps degenerating. 
Some in the community are striving 
hard to keep up the old ideals and old 
modes of life; others have very low 
ideals or none at all. Many in all 
classes are discontented; infected 
with the unrest of the times, they 
have failed to see that one of the great 
remedies for this unrest is the very 
beauty and simplicity by which they 
are surrounded. The great need is a 
truer perspective of life and a better 
appreciation of the opportunities of- 
fered in such a place for education 
and happiness. Oppressed by pov- 
erty and monotonous toil, often feel- 
ing a great discontent, the people 
of New Hampshire are liable to strive 
for what is unattainable and mean- 
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while ignore certain unrivalled oppor- 
tunities that lie close at hand. This is 
often seen in the attempts at educa- 
tion, both in the school and outside. 
The New England mountain region is 
the real kindergarten of the country. 
It has been New Hampshire’s boast 
in the past that she has produced men. 
New Hampshire’s farms have always 
been the place for hard and relatively 
unremunerative work, and to-day the 
opportunities for making money are 
little better, if as good, than they were 
in the past; but«these rugged farms 
have always been excellent places for 
the education of children, and the 
product of New Hampshire schools 
and home education has furnished the 
best of evidence for this statement. 
Some of the elements in this educa- 
tion can easily be distinguished. It 
has been adapted to the individual 
and not a mechanized system for 
groups of children of different tastes 
and capacity. The play outside the 
school and the work on the farm have 
developed independence, self-reliance, 
the abilityto do something, and adapt- 
ability ; even the climate, where at cer- 
tain seasons the children skate in the 
morning and sail their boats on the 
same pool of water in the afternoon, 
has been an appreciable element in 
this education. The farm has given 
an almost unrivalled opportunity for 
developing interest in the elements of 
the different sciences, geography, 
botany, zoology, and the like; and the 
fireside has often been the place for 
very effective study even of the Latin 
grammar, ‘Homer and Euclid. The 
village church, too, has had a vital 
influence in the formation of charac- 
ter. The church, the farm, the home, 
have shared with the school in pro- 
ducing New Hampshire’s long line of 
_ distinguished sons—her Webster, her 
Dix, her Horace Greeley, her Pro- 
fessor Young. 

Such opportunities for education 
still remain. The New Hampshire 
hillside furnishes the ideal educational 
environment, and it is the best pos- 
sible place for the study of nature at 
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first hand. Take a single illustra- 
tion: 

Professor Geddes spends years of 
time, travels thousands of miles, en- 
lists the sympathy and cooperation of 
scientific men the world over, in order 
at great expense to erect an eighty- 
foot globe at the Paris Exposition 
to teach geography in an objec- 
tive manner and show that it repre- 
sents the unity of all the sciences, 
especially in their relation to man. 
In a typical New Hampshire town, 
from the hilltop near a rural school- 
louse, one can see nearly all the typi- 
cal elementary features of the earth's 
landscape, from the White Moun- 
tains at the north to the low hills be- 
yond which lies the ocean at the 
southeast, and far and near the hill- 
sides dotted with villages, churches 
and farmhouses, the smoke of loco- 
motives curling upward among the 
trees in the valleys, and altogether a 
large section of the globe as it ac- 
tually exists, an unrivalled opportu- 
nity to teach geography at first hand 
in its true aspect,—the description of 
the earth as the home of man and the 
synthesis of all the sciences. This is 
precisely the thing which the ideal 
school on a western prairie or a large 
city would try to represent objectively 
by relief maps and sand-pile land- 
scape or the like; and yet on account 
of tradition or the desire to ape the 
methods in vogue elsewhere, as soon 
as the teacher crosses the threshold 
of the schoolhouse she forgets the 
real world by which she is surrounded 


and tries to teach geography as a 


memoriter subject by means of chalk 
and maps and text-books. 

The key words of modern education 
are development, individuality, self- 
activity, first-hand study of things, es- 
pecially of living nature, adaptability, 
character, health. The hill town 
gives opportunity for all of these. 
Take the case of a New Hampshire 
farmer who desires to educate his 
boy. Suppose the unusual happens 
and he becomes wealthy. He re- 
solves to spare no expense that his 
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son may have the best. advantages, 
and so he consults the’ most pro- 
gressive educational authority in the 
country. If the boy be under fifteen, 
the chances are more than even that 
the expert will send him back to the 
farm under the direction of a sensible 
tutor. The only serious difficulty is 
to provide suitable playmates of the 
boy’s own age. If the boy be more 
than fifteen, the chances are even that 
the boy will be sent to Phillips Ex- 
eter or St. Paul’s, New Hampshire’s 
leading secondary schools, and two of 
the best in the country. 

The Old Home Week movement is 
not then a mere advertisement; it 
should never be allowed to degen- 
erate into any such thing. It prom- 
ises to initiate an important educa- 
tional movement. New Hampshire 
needs a social and educational re- 
naissance. Not abandoned farms, but 
abandoned ideals should be her fear. 
She needs higher political ideals; she 
needs a reorganization of her agricul- 
tural life and readjustment of agricul- 
tural industry in a line parallel with 
new conditions; her school methods 
need reorganization; in a word, New 
Hampshire needs a true perspective 
of life. Her people should learn to 
see the unrivalled opportunities for 
education that are at hand, and should 
learn to utilize them instead of foster- 
ing discontent and unrest by desiring 
what is unattainable, and, if attain- 
able, frequently of far less value than 
what they have. The Old Home 
Week movement promises to do 
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much toward bringing about such a 
renaissance. It affords an opportu- 
nity for recalling the sturdy virtues of 
the past which have made New 
Hampshire’s record so _ creditable. 
Such celebrations as the rural com- 
munities have had at the governor's 
suggestion are mnemonic devices of 
great educational value. They also 
bring contact with the outside world, 
with men of different views, of differ- 
ent standards of judgment. Old'‘Home 
Week should give the people of the 
state broader and saner views of their 
own life and of the function of such a 
state in a country like our own. It is 
likely to make the people more con- 
tented, and at least to make them ap- 
preciate better the real opportunities 
for living which they possess; and 
most of all, perhaps, its moral and 
educational influence is likely to 
come from the fact that by making 
the effort required for such hospitality 
and such celebration of the past, cer- 
tain public virtues, such as united 
effort for a common end, without sec- 
tarianism and partisanship, are devel- 
oped in the most effective way, by 
actual practice of such virtues. If the 
advertising and commercial features 
of the movement are made purely in- 
cidental, and the emphasis is placed 
upon what is of educational signifi- 
cance, then Governor Rollins will 
have builded far better than any one 
knew and begun a social and educa- 
tional revival which never could have 
been brought about by newspaper 
and magazine articles and sermons. 
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By Charles Francis Saunders. 


Is a haunted house that | know; 
The windows are open towards the sun; 
By the door the violets blow ; 
All summer the breezes bring odor of mint, 
And the robins come and go. 


qs HE pleasantest place on earth to me 


For this is the home of the friend that I love; 
And the spirits that haunt the spot 

Are spirits of sympathy and cheer, 
And the trust that wavers not. 


THE HILLS OF HOME. 
By Richard Burton. 


FTER the mighty levels of the West, 

The far horizon and the open quest,— 

Back to the land of mists and memories, 
Hooded with trees and topped by dappled skies, 
Back to the valleys, whence the sun upclomb 

The hills of home! 


Now let my dead youth have her way with me; 
This is a dream-while ; I am glad to be 
Penned in by orchards, set about with pines, 
Lured down long vistas that the soul divines ; 
The West anon,—boylike to-day I roam 

The hills of home! 
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ARE THE MASSACHUSETTS COUNTRY TOWNS 
DEGENERATING? 


By A. E. Winship. 


UCH has been said of 
iate in various quar- 
ters about the degen- 
eracy of many of the 
old Massachusetts 
hill towns. I believe 

that many statements which have 

been made have given the coun- 
try at large an unfair impres- 
sion regarding changes in_ the 

social conditions of Massachusetts. I 

do not here say what I have to say 

without much personal experience 
and knowledge. I was born in a rural 
town of Massachusetts, and have 
known this town and the group of 
neighboring towns all my life. Twen- 
ty-five years ago I had driven 
for recreation and study through 
more than ninety-five per cent of the 
towns of the state, and I have revis- 
ited nearly all of these towns within 
the past ten years. I have an inti- 
mate and long acquaintance with sev- 
eral rural towns in every county. 

Since the recent magazine discussion 

began I have made a special study of 

many of these towns for verification 
of facts and impressions. 

The impression is very general out- 
side of New England that Boston it- 
self has gone to the bad. If one asks 
why this assumption, he is told that 
Boston is Democratic in politics and 
that her Democracy is Irish. In the 
first place, municipal Democracy in 
Boston is not so bad as municipal Re- 
publicanism in several other cities, as 
can easily be demonstrated, and will, 
I think, be immediately conceded. 
Irish Democracy in Boston is the 
cleanest Democracy in any northern 
city. Boston has been the most hon- 
estly and progressively administered 
of any American city of its size for the 
past five years or for any five years in 
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the past half century. She has as a 


- whole the best streets, sidewalks, 


parks, boulevards, railway stations, 
subway, fire system, sewer system, 
police system, courts and schools of 
any city of the size in America. She 
has had fewer scandals and shorter 
lived political bosses than any other 
large city. In no other city has mu- 
nicipal control been so frequently 
changed from one political party to 
the other, and in no citv have both 
parties had so good a class of politi- 
cians in municipal leadership. Thése 
statements are made with facts to 
back them, and with no pretension 
that the millennium has come in Bos- 
ton. It may be said further that no 
class of foreigners have become more 
thoroughly Americanized than the 
Irish of Boston; that no class of 
American citizens, who have inherited 
no greater wealth and had no higher 
privileges of education than they, 
have become equally thrifty and influ- 
ential. Boston is Democratic—how- 
ever good or bad that term may be— 
only when there is no possible divi- 
sion between Irish and American in- 
terests; and Boston would never be 
Democratic and would never have 
been so, if she had extended her name 
over her suburbs as other cities have 
done. Cambridge, Somerville, Quincy, 
Milton, Hyde Park, Newton, Wal- 
tham, Watertown, Belmont, Arling- 
ton, Lexington, Medford, Winchester, 
Malden, Stoneham, Melrose, Saugus, 
Lynn, Everett, Revere, Chelsea and 
Winthrop, with a united population 
of 500,000, each coming within ten 
miles of the City Hall of Boston, are 
invariably Republican cities. One of 
these cities alone has a usual majority 
of more than 3,000; and together they 
have a Republican majority twice as 
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great as any Democratic majority 
Boston can ever hope for in a city 
election. 

Referring to the state as a whole, 
the cities are much more evenly dis- 
tributed than in any other state. 
About 97 per cent of the population 
of Massachusetts is within fifteen 
miles of some city. Of no other state 
can a similar statement be made. The 
city population is better distributed 
than is usual among the cities as a 
whole. There are no classes of cities, 
outside of Boston; the cities grade 
down from 100,000 to 12,000 very 
gradually. There are in proportion 
more cities than in any otherstate, and 
they are more uniformly well gov- 
erned. There is less “politics” in their 
administration; money is more equi- 
tably raised, more honestly handled 
and more wisely expended than in 
any equal number of cities of the 
same size or in any equal urban popu- 
lation in the new world. There is 
more material, social, political, moral 
and religious degeneracy in a strip 
one mile wide and five miles long in 
Chicago than in all the cities of Mas- 
sachusetts, with the rural towns of the 
state thrown in for good Puritan 
measure. 

Wealth is more evenly distributed 
in Massachusetts than in any other 
state. There are more millionaires in 
proportion to the multi-millionaires, 
more men worth $100,000 in propor- 
tion to the millionaires, more men of 
$5,000 in proportion to those of $50,- 
ooo. A larger percentage of the 
wealth goes out in disinterested 
efforts to improve the conditions of 
the world through relief, reform, be- 
nevolence and missions. There are 
more exacting and better enforced 
laws regarding sanitation in home 
and factory, regulating hours of labor 
and protecting working women and 
children. The industries are more di- 
versified, employment is more con- 
stant, pay more frequent, and wages 
higher than in any equal population 
in the same area upon the face of the 
globe. These cities have better water, 
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better sewer systems, streets, side- 
walks, libraries and inter-urban com- 
munication than any equal number of 
cities in five times the population or 
in ten times the state area anywhere 
in the country. 

But how about the rural towns? It 
is here that Massachusetts has been 
most severely attacked. It may be 
said that, as a whole, they have the 
best roads in the country the year 
round, and most of them have some 
state road, which is the best rural 
roadway in America. They are nearer 
a good city market and have more 
frequent and comfortable access to 
cities by steam and electricity. The 
farmers get higher prices and have 
better markets for early vegetables, 
fowl, eggs and small fruits than those 
of any other state.* 

It must be borne in mind that Mas- 
sachusetts has attained and main- 
tained this enviable position with an 
entire absence of all important nat- 
ural resources in raw material, fuel 
and food, such as a beneficent Creator 
has furnished many other states. She 
pays vast sums to bring to her facto- 
ries and her people iron and copper, 
hides and leather, wool and cotton, 
coal and lumber, sugar and rice, corn 
and wheat, hay and oats, beef, mutton 
and potatoes. She does not so much 
as raise her own pork and beans. 

But has she not fallen behind the 
conditions which obtained in rural 
Massachusetts many years ago? This 
is quite generally believed; and we 
must, therefore, study the facts some- 
what carefully. 

First, in point of population,—yes, 
in a few instances, but not in enough 
to make this fact significant. The 
tendency of modern business, social 
and intellectual life, makes the cities 
attractive as they were not before, and 
it would be a very strange thing if the 
cities have not won materially from 
the rural population ; but it will argue 
nothing regarding the degeneracy of 
the state if it is true. In fact, the 


* New Jersey is perhaps an exception in this and in some 
other respects. 
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Massachusetts towns that have lost in 
population do not represent one per 
cent of the population, scarcely an 
important factor. A few farms have 
been abandoned, but they are almost 
invariably such as cannot support and 
never could have supported a family 
as the Massachusetts farmer of to-day 
will live. It is one of the best signs 


of the times that a man must be able. 


to live relatively as well on a Massa- 
chusetts farm as he could hope to live 
in the city, or he will not stay there. 
There is scarcely a farmer in the state 
who does not get more money in a 
year than did the occupant of the 
same farm forty years ago, and the 
farms as a whole yield much more 
money than they did then. The Mas- 
sachusetts farmhouse is better fur- 
nished, better provisioned and has 
more reading matter than of old. 

The schools are much better than 
they were forty years ago, are in bet- 
ter buildings, are better heated and 
have better lavatories, with none of 
the vile defacements of those days. 
They have better furniture, with none 
of the knife work then so common. 
The course of study is more varied 
and more human; the school year is 
longer ; the discipline is more reason- 
able and beneficial; the grounds are 
better kept; money is more honestly 
expended; teachers are better edu- 
cated, are more professional, and are 
employed with more regard to their 
qualifications for teaching; and more 
children stay in school for advanced 
work. Indeed there is no phase of 
school work that is not far in advance 
of that of forty vears ago. The laws 
contribute much to this progress, no- 
tably the enforcement of the compul- 
sory school law, the centralizing of 
pupils by public transportation, the in- 
sistence that every town shall trans- 
port and pay the tuition of children in 
some neighboring high school if it 
does not maintain one of its own, free 
text-books, manual training, the al- 
most universal introduction of the 
public library and its special use by 
the schools, and above all, expert su- 
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pervision of rural schools, with the re- 
quirement that the superintendent 
shall not have in charge more than 
fifty schools nor be paid less than 
$1,500. 

If the facts are so favorable, whence 
comes the contrary impression? In 
the first place, a man born in the 
country, who magnifies in memorv 
the luxury of a boyhood appetite and 
friendship and forgets all the depri- 
vations and denials of those days, 
goes from his luxurious city mansion 
back to the old homestead and draws 
a doleful picture of the present as 
compared with the past. His talk is 
often—not always—both foolish and 
mischievous. He would not put his 
child back into his attic bed, to live 
on his boyhood breakfasts and sup- 
pers, on his school benches, books 
and periodicals, with his childhood 
clothes, limited acquaintance and 
travel. It would be difficult to find 
one boy born in a Massachusetts 
town within the past ten years who 
does not have a greater variety of 
food, more and better clothes and 
books, a wider range of acquaint- 
ances, more healthful diversion, more 
travel and more inspiration than 
the ordinary boy had forty years 
ago. 

A second reason for the false im- 
pression is that some city bred man, 
well educated and widely read, with 
social advantages, and with concep- 
tions of country life born of “Snow 
Bound” and “Among the Hills’”— 
beautiful pictures—goes to an old hill 
town for an experiment in teaching or 
preaching, and compares what is with 
that which would be his ideal in view 
of- modern sociology and economics, 
and then clothes the contrast in fasci- 
nating rhetoric. 

I do not mean to be captious about 
the critics of our Massachusetts hill 
towns: Some of the criticism is valid, 
intelligent and useful. Many of the 
evils specified are actual and gross; 
and many of the reforms suggested 
are worthy of serious consideration. 
What I do object to is any impression 
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that there is a general degeneracy or 
a tendency to it in the Massachusetts 
country. 

There are degenerates in rural com- 
munities and in cities now, as there 
have been for more than two hundred 
years; but the degenerate families in 
the rural towns of the state are many 
less than they were forty years ago. 
As a whole, the degenerate families of 
forty years ago have shown decided 
improvement. From the middle of 
the last century until within twenty- 
five years degenerates were almost 
never regenerated. Within the last 
quarter-century, in almost all degen- 
erate families, some of the children 
have become thoroughly creditable 
citizens, practically an unheard-of 
thing for a century and more before 
the civil war. These families are no 
longer illiterate, are seldom wholly 
shiftless, still more seldom are thev 
violent, and the old-time meanness is 
fast disappearing. These improve- 
ments come because the children 
must go to school enough each year 
during a sufficient number of years to 
make a tangible impression upon in- 
tellect and character. They cannot 
stop going to school as early as for- 
merly; and the school of to-day is 
more attractive to such’ children. 
There are no longer any considerable 
opportunities for hunting, fishing and 
trapping, that trio of temptations to 
degeneracy. Machinery is a great an- 
tiseptic for degeneracy. It has been 
demonstrated beyond question that it 
lifts a degenerate,. physically, men- 
tally and morally, to work at a ma- 
chine nine hours a day for six days in 
the week. The factory crew is infinitely 
above the shop gang. There was an 
amount of vulgarity and profanity 
under old conditions that is rarely 
known among factory people. Per- 
sons are not so near together, the 
machines cannot be left to themselves 
long enough for the effective telling 
of an unpleasant story, and withal the 
machines are too noisy. Again, in 
“ye olden time,” when a gang of from 
three to six men worked together, it 
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was an easy matter to go off hunting 
or fishing when the fever came upona 
degenerate; but all that is out of the 
question under modern conditions. 
The crew goes on, and if one steps out 
needlessly he does not come back. 
There are no such opportunities as of 
old for a fellow to pick up a living at 
odd jobs. The world is systematized 
in its work even in rural districts, and 
this has borne fruit in the toning up 
of those who inherit degeneracy. It 
is true, of course, that occasionally the 
son of a good man goes astray; but 
for him to remain in the country is so 
exceptional that it is scarcely worthy 
of note. 

If there is a stray town in Massa- 
chusetts—and there are such—that is 
out of the procession, that is not 
benefited by raising early vegetables, 
small fruits or “broilers,” by butter 
making or taking summer boarders, 
it may be trusted to get into line 
before many years have passed. Elec- 
tric cars and state highways will wake 
it up in good time. 

But the church life? This has un- 
doubtedly changed. In the nature of 
things the churches are the last to be- 
come modernized. The root ele- 
ment of orthodoxy—and country 
churches are mostly orthodox—is cer- 
tainty that it is right. Whoever 
thinks it is not right is heterodox. A 
progressive age says that nothing is 
right that is not moving. It is no re- 
flection on its religion or morals that 
a town moves faster than the church. 
When the rural churches adapt them- 
selves to the times, as most city 
churches have done; when religious 
people care more for benefiting the 
community than for adhering to pet 
notions in theology or ecclesiasticism, 
and are willing to surrender all but 
one meeting-house to schools, the 
G. A. R. Post, the Grange or the 
Lodge; when it shall be regarded as 
a crime to use missionary money in 
coddling the sectarian freaks of a 
rural community; when it shall be an 
unwritten law that no town shall pay 
its religious leader less than is neces- 
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sary to secure talent worthy the 
cause,—then the rural church will be 
in step with rural supervision of 
schools, libraries, teaching and the 
state highways. No superintendent 
of schools in rural Massachusetts can 
receive less than $1,500. Why should 
not a clergyman be paid as well? 
Schools out of the village are very 
generally closed and all the pupils are 


taught in one building. Why not. 


close needless churches in the same 
way? Public conveyances take all 
pupils to school free of expense. Why 
not have it part of the church ex- 
penses to bring in the far-away fam- 
ilies free of cost? Some day rural 
churches will be in line with progress. 
Until then, it is not the most startline 
matter in the world that they are not 
crowded. 

But even in this matter of church 
attendance affairs are not so bad as 
they appear. The old-time church 
was not crowded. Not everybody 
went to meeting forty years ago. Go- 
ing to church or belonging to the 
church did not represent religious 
character so much as it does to-day; 
and even now the Kingdom of God is 
not fully or exclusively actualized in 
the church. The church then was 
“the only thing.” There was no 
Grange, no G. A. R. Post, no Lodge. 
There was no Sunday paper and no 
weekly or monthly magazine of the 
present attractive sort. The church 
provided the one society event of the 
week. One of the great attractions 
was the time between services, when 
the women visited and gossiped, the 
men congregated in the horse sheds, 
often maturing a “swap” of horses 
which were exchanged the next day, 
and the youths and maidens strolled 
through the graveyard talking of 
things not in the sermon. 

A study of ancient church records 
reveals the fact that church members 
were repeatedly censured and _ for- 
given for offences such as are con- 
nected in these days only with per- 
sons who keep far from church fel- 
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lowship. The greatest religious 
awakening of America, that which 
Jonathan Edwards was instrumental — 
in starting, was not primarily the re- 
sult of his terrific theology, but rather 
of his vigorous denunciation of im- 
proper practices among the young 
people of the church, which were then ~ 
in good form, but which would now 
ostracize any family from respectable 
society ; and finally Edwards was dis- 
missed from his church by a vote of 
200 to 20, not because of theological 
differences but because he _ insisted 
that church members should be disci- 
plined for reading and circulating 
highly immoral books. 

In no respect are matters as well 
as they should be; but they are 
rapidly improving in almost all ways. 
The rural schools of Massachusetts 
have made greater progress in the last 
ten years than in any other thirtv 
years; highways have improved cor- 
respondingly, and so has street car 
travel. 

Governor Rollins of New Hamp- 
shire made a notable sensation two 
years ago by an official declaration 
that his state had departed from the 
religious traditions of the fathers, and 
was religiously in a bad way. It hap- 
pened that I was entertained at a farm- 
house in a New Hampshire town 
about that time. After breakfast the 
family, the hired girl and three hired 
men—even though the butcher was 
waiting to buy a calf—gathered in the 
sitting room while the head of the 
house read a chapter from the Bible 
and led in a wholesome prayer. This 
was in the town where Governor 
Rollins was born. I suppose that 
many righteous men and women were 
praying to God that day in that town. 
and in the next, and the next. I sup- 
pose there was never so great a sum 
total of virtue or of Christlikeness in 
New Hampshire, or in Massachusetts, 
as there is to-day. Let us franklv 
recognize and seek to correct the 
evils; but let us keep our eyes open 
to the greater good. 


A CONNECTICUT RIVER FERRY. 


By Max Bennett Thrasher. 


on a post in front of me, and at 

my feet, flowing softly past the 
sandy bank into which the post was 
driven, was the Connecticut River. 
On the other side, shaded by huge 
buttonwood trees, was the ferryman’s 
house; and the tin horn was his tele- 
phone. 

My railway train had dropped me 
at one of the little brown wooden sta- 
tions which dot the valley of the Con- 
necticut River. This particular sta- 
tion was in Vermont, and I wanted to 
get over into New Hampshire. There 
was no bridge for several miles either 
way, up or down the river ; but a sign- 
board beside the sandy road, pointing 
down toward the fringe of trees which 
hid the river from sight, said, ““To the 
Ferry.” I had picked up my bag and 
walked down through the leafy tunnel 
until I had come out upon the river 
bank, where the horn hung. 

A long blast on the horn brought 
out from the back door of the ferry- 
man’s house a stout young man, bare- 
headed, whose sinewy arms, bared by 
the rolling of his shirt sleeves to the 
elbow, were as brown as his face. He 
stepped into a flat-bottomed blue skiff 
and came over after me. The river at 
this point is between four and _ five 
hundred feet wide, and in the low 
water of summer has little current. 

Before the blue skiff had brought 
me over, a man in a buggy drove 
down the steep sandy road which 
leads to the river on the New Hamp- 
shire side. The ferryman came down 
from the house to meet him, passed 
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the time of day, and stepped on board 
the big, shallow scow in which teams 
are ferried across. The traveller drove 
his team on to the boat. The ferry- 
man, standing at the end of the boat 
farthest from the shore, took firm 
hold of the stout wire rope to which 
the big craft hung, through pulleys 
raised at its side, and, walking slowly 
from that end of the boat to the other, 
started it and its load across the 
stream. When he had walked the 
length of the boat he went back, took 
a new hold, and walked again. Mid- 
way in the stream my skiff ferry met 
them. The passenger was sitting 
calmly in his buggy, talking crops, 
the horse quite heedless of the fact 
that the waters of the Connecticut 
were rippling within a few inches of 
him on every side,—for the ferryboat 
at its deepest place is only twenty 
inches deep. The ferryman, with his 
gray hair and patriarchal beard, might 
have been Charon, except for his 
genial blue eyes. 

For pulling the heavy boat and its 
load across the river and then pulling 
it back again to his interrupted work, 
the ferryman is paid ten cents. The 
legal fee which he might charge is fif- 
teen cents. The charges at a country 
ferry are more complicated than one 
would think at first, and a regular le- 
gal scale of charges is fixed by the 
commissioners of the county in which 
the ferry is located. A ferryman can- 
not charge more than the pa fee, 
but he may carry passengers for less, 
if he chooses. I think the common 
charge is generally a little under the 
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legal rate. At the ferry of which I 
write the charges, in addition to those 
which I have quoted, are fifteen cents 
for a double team, twenty cents for a 
heavily loaded team, and five cents 
extra for every horse, if more than 
two are carried at a time. Between 
the hours of 9 P. M. and 4 A. M. dur- 
ing spring, summer and fall, the law 
allows double fees,—and this for all 
hours between November 15 and the 
fifteenth of the next May. This is be- 
cause crossing in the winter is so 
much more arduous.on account of the 
river frequently being filled with 
floating ice or “snow-broth.” Cattle 
are carried over for five cents a head. 
Eight cows are a load, not because 
the boat would not carry more, but 
because the cows are apt to get fright- 
ened and push one another overboard, 
or crowd to one end of the boat and 
sink her. Back in the days before 
western beef had driven cattle raising 
from New England, many a herd of 
fifty or a hundred head have been 
driven down to the crossing. Some- 
times one load would be ferried over 
for leaders, and the remainder of the 
herd urged into the river and swum 
across. Sheep are to be carried for 
one cent each; and a boat of ordinary 
size will carry a hundred head. 

“But sheep,” said the ferryman, 
“are the meanest things to take over. 
They’ll jest as likely as not git scairt 
and jump overboard,—and then it’s 
nigh impossible to catch ’em. Then 
when you do catch ’em, they'll be so 
heavy, with a fleece full of water, that 
you can’t lift ‘em into a skiff,—and 
about all you can do is to run ’em 
ashore somewhere and start over. 
Why, I’ve chased a lot of sheep 
around in the river here with a skiff, 
and when I got the last of ’em, landed 
"em a good mile down the river.” 

An ordinary ferryboat, like the one 
of which I write, is forty feet long, 
eleven feet wide and twenty inches 
deep. She is made of good hard-pine 
planks, and will last twenty years. 
There is no wharf or landing. The 
square end of the boat is run against 


the sandy bank. The bottom of the 
boat slopes up at each end, and a 
movable “apron” three feet wide 
serves as a gangway from the boat to 
the bank. The boat is pulled from one 
shore to the other by means of a stout 
steel rope anchored securely at each 
end by winding it around successive 
posts and trees. Six hundred feet of 
rope are needed for a crossing where, 
like this one, the breadth of the river 
itself at low water is a little over four 
hundred feet. The wire used is the 
best Bessemer steel, about three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. When 
the rope is not in use it lies out of 
sight beneath the water. The life ofa 
rope is about four years. 

The ferry of which I am writing 
leads from Westmoreland, in New 
Hampshire, to East Putney, in Ver- 
mont. It is typical of all those on the 
river, and more picturesque than most 
ofthem. It has been established there 
for very many years. The ferryman 
of to-day has been there since 1858. 
Twice, early in this century, corpora- 
tions built a toll bridge across the 
river at or near this point, and the 
ferry was discontinued; but each 
bridge was carried away by ice and 
high water after a short life, and now 
for many years the ferryboat has had 
no rival to its claims. The next near- 
est places where the river can be 
crossed are eight miles to the north, 
at Walpole, by a bridge to Westmin- 
ster, Vermont, and four miles to the 
south, where there is another ferry. 

In summer, even now, the founda- 
tions for the stone piers of the old 
bridge which was swept away, may 
be seen as the ferryboat crosses the 
river, coming almost to the surface in 
low water; and the massive stone 
abutments which supported the ends 
of the bridge still stand among the 
trees which have grown up on both 
banks, time-blackened ruins over- 
grown with tangled masses of wild 
grape vines. 

About the ruins of the old bridge 
lingers the ghost of a strange tragedy. 
Nearly a hundred years ago the farm- 
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THE FERRY AND FERRYMAN S HOME. 


ers’ boys of all this region were thrilled 
by the announcement that “positively 
the only live elephant ever exhibited 
in New England” was making a tri- 
umphal “tour” from town to town, 
and could be seen at certain adver- 
tised times and places for a fee of “‘ri- 
diculously small proportions.” On 
account of the fact that the elephant 
was the whole circus, and that he was 
far too heavy to be carried about in a 
wagon, he was taken from town to 
town at night, that the curiosity of the 
people might not be appeased by see- 
ing him pass along the highway, and 
thus the fee of “ridiculously small pro- 
portions” be diverted from its pro- 
posed destination. 

Apropos of this “triumphal tour” a 
story is told of two boys living near 
this ferry, who were unable for some 
reason to go to town to see the ele- 
phant, and so, learning by what road 
he was to make his next midnight 
march, determined to make him come 
to them. They had heard from some 
one who had been to see him that the 
big animal was greedily fond of sweet 
apples, which, fortunately for them, 


are common in the Connecticut val- 
ley. The boys provided a bushel of 
sweet apples beside the road, and 
waited in the darkness. When, far on 
in the night, a heavy tread and vari- 
ous unusual noises announced the ap- 
proach of the strange beast and his 
attendants, the boys strewed the ap- 
ples across the road. The elephant’s 
long trunk, swinging vaguely in the 
darkness, could not help but find the 
fruit, and after that forty keepers 
could not have driven him past it. 
When the boys found they had 
hooked their strange fish, they lighted 
a big pile of dry wood which they had 
built. up beside the road, and by the 
brilliant firelight proceeded to satisfy 
at leisure their curiosity as to what an 
elephant looked like. The animal’s at- 
tendant, advertised as “a native Asi- 
atic, brought at great expense from 
the elephant’s Indian home,” prodded 
the beast vigorously, and is said to 
have indulged in profanity which had 
a strangely familiar sound; but the 
procession did not move on until the 
last sweet apple was eaten and the 
light of the fire was growing dim. 
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It was not long after this that the 
route of the “tour” brought the ag- 
gregation to the bridge, at this place, 
to cross. The elephant turned back 
from the bridge repeatedly, and for a 
long time refused to go on to it. Fi- 
nally, prodded and scolded by his 
keeper, he ventured slowly out upon 
the structure. He had crossed almost 
to the farther end, when the timbers 
broke beneath him, and beast and 
keeper fell to the rocks, which low 
water had left bare 
beneath the end of 
the bridge. Both 
were killed. For the 
next few days the 
people from far and 
near came to see the 
broken bridge and 
the dead animal. 
Eventually the skele- 
ton of the elephant 
was taken to Boston, 
where for many years 
it has been on exhibi- 
tion among the curi- 
osities displayed in 
the foyer of the old 
Boston Museum. The 
bridge was repaired, 
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ice for three or four months every 
winter. With the coming of spring, 
the rise and fall of the water and the 
warm sun on the banks weaken the 
ice at each side, and there are open 
places to be crossed with care, and 
danger, on temporary 
bridges of planks. When the weather 
eye of the ferryman sees the final 
“freeze-up” coming, the big boat is 
drawn out of the water and hauled up 
the bank to a | point where it will be 
above high water,— 
no small distance on 
the banks of a river 
which. rises, as_ the 
Connecticut some- 
times does here, to a 
height of thirty feet 
above low-water 
mark. Years ago 
this annual drawing 
out of the heavy boat 
meant an all day’s 
“bee,” at which the 
help of ten yoke of 
oxen and as many 
drivers was required; 
but now a “tackle 
block” and one pair 
of horses do the work 


but owas_ carried in a few hours. 

away by the ice Before the final 

not long afterward closing of the river, 

and was never re- and after the solid ice 

built. goes out in the 
I have crossed the wise, floating ice 

ferry of which I * and “snow-broth” 


am writing very many times, at all 
seasons of the year, and under almost 
every possible condition of water and 
weather. Only one who has sum- 
mered and’ wintered with New Eng- 
land’s noblest river can understand 
how many these conditions may be. 
In summer the Connecticut is a beau- 
tiful picture of brown water between 
green banks. During the almost half 
a century that the present ferryman 
has watched it, there has been one 
winter when the river at this point did 
not freeze over so as to interrupt 
crossing with the boats; but usually 
its surface forms a natural bridge of 


make crossing difficult. The last 
named obstacle is saturated snow, fill- 
ing the water of the river on the sur- 
face to a depth of from six inches to 
two feet, and almost impossible to 
make progress through. Blocks of 
floating ice must be dodged or pushed 
away from the boat’s path. Even then 
the ice will sometimes block suddenly 
below the boat’s crossing and set back 
so suddenly that the boat will be 
caught amidstream. Once, in 1864, 
an ice gorge formed below the ferry 
so massive that it dammed the river, 
and the water, setting back, rose so 
rapidly that it flooded the ferryman’s 
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house and drove him and his wife to 
take their two little children at one 
o’clock in the morning and flee to 
safer quarters on higher ground. 

“When I start out to go across, 
when the ice is running,” said the 
boatman, “I never know when I am 
going to get back.” Then he told of 
one winter experience, when a passen- 
ger blew the horn before breakfast. 
“I went over after him. We got 
caught in the ice and the rope broke, 
letting the boat be carried down the 
stream, but not out of sight of the 
house. We couldn’t get anywhere, 
and it was noon before we landed. 
The worst of it was that every little 
while some of the 
folks would come 
out and shout to 
me that breakfast 
was ready.” 

“Yes,” said his 
daughter, who was 
listening to the 
story, “seems as if 
any trouble was 
sure to come just 
at meal time, so as 
to make us women 
here in the house 
all the more 
work.” 

How much work 
does fall tothe wife 
and daughters of 
a ferryman, one 


must live with them to really under- 
stand. At many crossings they help 
to run the boats. Here they have not 
often had to do that, since a family of 
stout boys has grown up, one after the 
other, to be the father’s helpers; but 
many is the meal of victuals the 
women have set for belated and hun- 
gry travellers, many the drunken man 
they have taken in and cared for until 
he was sober enough so that it was 
safe for him to go over in the boat. 
Time and again they have left their 
work to go out and reassure somener- 
vous woman who is afraid to cross; 
while more than once they have shel- 
tered and dried, cleaned, brushed and 
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THE FERRYMAN’S SEVEN SONS. 


ironed out people whom carelessness 
or accident has plunged into the 
water. Most accidents occur from 
people taking chances when the ice is 
breaking up at the edge of the river in 
the spring. Sometimes a horse is ner- 
vous, and prudence requires that he 
be unhitched from the wagon before 
he is taken on to the boat, and the 
wagon be drawn on and off the boat 
by hand. Once in a great while a 
horse is found with such an uncon- 
querable aversion to the boat that he 
can never be made to cross in it. Some 
men cover a nervous horse’s head 
with a blanket. The ferryman says 
that more trouble comes from the ner- 
vousness of the driver than that of the 
horse. Only one horse ever plunged 
off amidstream here during the life of 
this ferryman,—and he was a blind 
horse ill managed by a careless driver. 

“Once I was taking over a couple 
who were going to 
get married,” the 
ferryman said. 
“The woman stayed 
in the wagon. The 
man stood by the 
horse’shead. When 
the boat came up 
to the bank on the 
side where they 
were to land, the 
horse snorted and 
backed a little. The 
woman __ screamed, 
and the man yanked 
the horse’s head 
and shouted at him. 
That frightened 


the horse more, and he backed again, 
so quickly this time that he sent the 
hind wheels of the buggy over the 
side of the boat. Of course,the wagon 
tipped up, and the woman went out 
backwards into the water. ‘Save her! 
Save her!’ the man cried to me. ‘I'll 
give you a thousand dollars if you'll 
save her!’ I told him to hold his noise 
and help me get the horse out before 
he did any more damage. I saw the 
woman was hanging on to the back of 
the wagon all right. As soon as we 
got the horse unhitched and off the 
boat, I went out and got the woman 
and brought her ashore. We took 
them back to the house and dried 
them up and ironed out their clothes, 
put the team together and sent them 
along. The man never said anything 
more about the thousand dollars,— 
and much as ever he paid me the reg- 
ular fee for taking them over.” 


BELOW THE FERRY. 
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“Tell him about the woman from 
,’ the mother of the family sug- 
gested. 

The ferryman laughed. “One day 
a woman drove down to the ferry 
alone. I did not know her, but I rec- 
ognized the horse as one which I had 
taken across a number of times, and 
knew to be perfectly safe. As soon as 
the woman saw the boat she gave a 
screech and cried, ‘My land! I never 
can cross there! I’d rather have 
ariven a hundred miles than done it.’ 
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boat herself. ‘I’d rather swim across,’ 
says she, ‘than go on board that 
thing!’ ‘Well, swim, then,’ says I, ‘if 
you want to. I'll take the team across 
and carry your clothes for you too, 
so they needn’t get wet.’ I was begin- 
ning to get mad, for we had wasted as 
much as an hour of time on her then. 
Finally wife and I got her on board, 
and the whole lot, horse, wagon and 
woman, went over as quiet as kittens. 
‘There!’ said she, when she drove off 
the boat on the other side, ‘my hus- 


A FAMILY GROUP. 


I reasoned with her, and told her it 
was perfectly safe,—and wife came 
out and told her so too; but she stuck 
to she’d rather have driven a hundred 
miles than crossed there. Finally | 
told her she needn’t go anywhere near 
that far; all she need do would be to 
drive to Walpole, eight miles up the 
river, and cross by the bridge 
there. Then she took another tack, 
and said she’d go across if I’d unhitch 
the horse and take the wagon on the 
boat by hand. So I did that; but after 
I’d got the horse and wagon on 
board, and one of the boys to hold the 
horse, she wouldn’t step foot on the 


band told me, before | come away 
from home not to make a fool of my- 
self at the ferry.’ Says I, ‘You tell 
your husband I can’t say you followed 
out his instructions.’ ” 

In early summer the boat’s passage 
is obstructed for weeks by the floating 
logs which are the forerunners of the 
lumberman’s big drive coming down 
from the forests near the river’s 
source. Sometimes they get so thick 
that the wire rope cannot be safely 
used above the water, and a stout man 
lying flat in the bottom of the boat 
reaches an arm’s length down into 
the cold water and works the wire 
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there, while other men keep the logs 
out of the path. No wonder the boat- 
men have sinewy arms. When the 
drive itself comes down, the river is 
sometimes solid full of logs; but the 
logmen themselves, who walk the logs 
as steadily as other men do dry land, 
lend a hand to help pull and push the 
boat among the obstacles which they 
have brought with them. 

The melting of the snow in the 
spring and the fall rains swell the 
river to far above its normal level, and 
send it sweeping down in a flood too 
strong for the boat to venture out 
upon. The force of such a current as 
that would snap the cable like a bit 
of wood and send the boat whirling 
down the stream. Sometimes the 
boat does break adrift, and then must 
be guided by a long oar into some 
eddy from which those on board can 
reach the bank, along which the boat 
will be dragged later to its accustomed 
place. A great freshet brings the river 
to a height where it overflows its 


THE CLOSE OF DAY. 


banks and sweeps the broad meadow 
farms of everything upon them which 
is movable. I saw it once like that, 
in the autumn of 1869, when the swirl- 
ing current from bank to bank was 
covered with shooks of stalks of In- 
dian corn, among which, here and 
there, a glistening yellow pumpkin 
bobbed about. Thousands of bushels 
of corn were lost or ruined that year, 
and at the ferry they gathered in with 
a skiff so much corn floating in an 
eddy over their garden that they 
husked from it forty bushels of ears. 
At that time the water, according to 
the ferryman’s story, nearly came up 
to his house, but not into it. In 1862 
the water drove the family out of the 
house, which stands twenty-eight feet 
above the river’s normal level, and at 
its deepest stood sixteen inches deep 
in the living rooms. 

At this place in the ferryman’s story 
the tin horn blew again. Another 
passenger waited to be brought across 
the river. 


THE CLOSE OF DAY. 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 


ARTH’S harmonies are blent in one; 
At peace with song the drowsy birds ; 
Labor has earned and mirth has spent, 
Nor longer graze the pastured herds. 


Day dreams at last—the sun is gone, 
Leaving the patient trees to stand 
As sentinels of her regret, 
Upon night’s dusky borderland. 


One golden gleam awakes the pool, 
That startled lifts a flame abroad— 
To sink, as breaks in ecstasy 
The high note of a closing chord. 


© comrade season of the soul, 
What sure repose thy silence hath! 
Lull all the hollows, drown the heights, 
With thy deep glooms of aftermath! 
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From a drawing by W. C. Fitler. 
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REVISTIED 


By Herbert Wendell Gleason. 


Illustrated from drawings by Samuel Morley Comstock. 


OU must make large allowance, 
.s Phyllis, for any unusual enthu- 

siasm which may appear in what 
I write to-day, for I have just visited, 
after more than twenty years’ absence, 
“the old farm,”—my mother’s home, 
where grandfather and grandmother 
lived and toiled for so many years, 
and where the halcyon days of my 
boyhood and youth were passed. You 
remember the place,—it was yours by 
adoption and mine by inheritance,— 
and you will readily appreciate my 
exalted state of mind and share in 
many of the reminiscences with which 
the visit was crowded. 

The day selected for my visit hap- 
pened to prove one of the rarest of 
June’s rare days, and when I reached 
the village, riding my wheel, my spir- 
its were at a point of exhilaration 
quite on a level with the exultant 
mood of Nature herself. Instead of 
going down the village street leading 
directly to the farmhouse, I turned to 
the right on passing the town pump 
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and followed the road which brought 
me to our old “wood lot” in the rear 
of the farm. It was only a few min- 
utes’ spin before I caught sight of the 
well remembered grove of pines; and 
soon I[ dismounted at the pair of bars 
leading into the road through the 
woods. I confess it was with some- 
thing of veneration and affection that 
I let down the bars. Many a year had 
come and gone since I had had occa- 
sion to pass through a similar en- 
trance; for the farm gates out West, 
you know, are built on a very differ- 
ent pattern and, while admittedly 
more convenient to handle,are dread- 
fully prosaic and commonplace. What 
artist would ever think of putting a 
swinging board gate or a barbed wire 
fence into his picture? Of course, 
these were not the identical cedar 
sticks which I had known as a boy; 
but the side posts were the same. I 
distinctly remembered the day when 
Uncle Henry, after much labor. in 
hewing out the sockets with chisel 
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and mallet, set them up, as he said, 
“to stay ;” and nobly have they stayed 
for more than thirty years! 

Entering the woods, I had hardly 
reached the shade of the pines when I 
was brought to a sudden standstill 
and my soul was thrilled to its depths 
by a sound which, during all these 
years, has lingered in memory.as one 
of the most precious legacies of my 
boyhood. It was the song of the oven- 
bird or golden-crowned thrush. Asa 
child I never knew the bird,—never 
saw him, in fact; but his ringing notes 
heard in the stillness of the deep 
woods had made a profound impres- 
sion upon my mind, and I had treas- 
ured the memory of the song above 
all other voices of the forest. In re- 
cent years I have heard the same 
song, at rare intervals, and always its 
clear accents echoing among the 
trees have instantly, as if by magic, 
called up this particular bit of wood- 
land with its cherished associations. I 
therefore counted it a rare bit of good 
fortune that on my return to the old 
farm the first sound I heard should be 
the song of the ovenbird. “Welcome, 
welcome, welcome, welcome!” he 


seemed to say. John Burroughs and 
some other outdoor writers speak 
rather disparagingly of the ovenbird’s 
“monotonous crescendo,” “incessant 
and obtrusive ;” but I will agree to no 
such characterization. Rather to my 
mind the song possesses a fascination 
which distinguishes it from all other 
woodland music, as if the little singer, 
clad in plain olive, with dark streaked 
breast and golden crown, were the 
embodiment of the very genius of the 
forest itself. 

There were various other songsters 
in the woods, among which I recog- 
nized the veery—whose silvery spirals 
of melodywere another source of, per- 
plexity to me as a boy, in trying to lo- 
cate their author—the pine warbler, 
the black and white creeper, the 
black-throated green warbler, the 
scarlet tanager and the rose-breasted 
grosbeak. A flock of chickadees were 
gayly calling to each other among the 
branches, and a pair of hawks, high in 
the air overhead, were intertwining 
their mystic circles of flight. 

But how can I describe the woods 
themselves, the veritable “enchanted 
forest” of my childhood, or the feel- 
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ings which possessed my mind as | 
walked slowly along under the arches 
of the pines, inhaling their delicious 
fragrance! The changes which had 
occurred during the twenty years 
were mostly in the growth of the 
trees themselves, making it difficult 
in many cases to identify individuals 
of the earlier time. Here and there a 
small clearing had been made, and I 
was sorry to find that a favorite ledge, 
where the columbines used to grow 
luxuriantly, had been entirely stripped 
of its trees. But in the main the 
‘wood lot” continued very much as in 
former years. I gathered a handful of 
spicy “checkerberry sprigs’ in the 
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On leaving the wood lot, I entered 
the old lane leading up to Echo:Knoll. 
That lane!—how many times as a 
barefoot boy have I trudged along its 
dewy path, driving the cows to pas- 
ture in early morning or bringing 
them home at night! How many 
times have I gone over the same 
road, astride of old Tom, the farm 
horse, dragging the plough afield; or 
perched on a load of sweet-scented 
hay returning from the meadow; or, 
in winter time, clad in warm jacket, 
fur cap and mittens, clung to the 
stakes of the old wood sled as it 
creaked and jolted over the snow on 
its way after a load of wood! Since 


same spot where we used to find them 
as children, and I also plucked a few 
bright red “partridge berries’’—just 
as pretty and just as tasteless as ever. 

You remember the flat topped 
boulder among the cedars, our ren- 
dezvous in so many childish games, 
and where even the old folks would 
occasionally spread a picnic supper. 
Well, it was so overgrown with bar- 
berry bushes, now all bourgeoned out 
with their yellow bannerets, that I 
could hardly find it. But the patch of 
huckleberry bushes under the large 
white oak and the choke-cherry trees 
by the stone wall were as much in evi- 
dence as formerly, and gave abundant 
promise of fruit. 


those days I have seen many of the 
world’s most famous and beautiful 
streets, but none of them ever pos- 
sessed for me half so much interest as 
this country lane, so fraught with 
memories of happy childhood. 

The old stone wall on the left of the 
lane affected me deeply. Portions of 
the wall were covered, as of yore, with 
graceful blackberry vines, and a thrill 
of the old boyish delight of discovery 
seized me as I came upon a fresh 
woodchuck’s hole under one of the 
larger stones. At the turn in the lane 
I found the same boulder against 
which “Jake,” the hired man, once 
ran his team, in his eagerness to get 
to the barn before an approaching 
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thunder-storm, and upset his load of 
hay in glorious confusion. You will 
probably smile at my being senti- 
mental over a common stone wall; 
but twenty years’ acquaintance with 
prairie farms of the West, where 
stones are usually as conspicuously 
rare as they are conspicuously abun- 
dant in New England, has led me to 
appreciate as never before this pic- 
turesque feature of a New England 
landscape. Nor can [| help glorying 
in the story which it tells of the long 
and heroic battling with obstacles 
by which our New England fathers 
not only redeemed the land, but at 
the same time acquired for them- 
selves a vigor of manhood which gave 
them the controlling hand in the des- 
tinies of the nation. If ever a coat-of- 
arms should be adopted for New Eng- 
land as a section of the United States, 
no more significant emblem could be 
incorporated in the device than an 
ordinary stone wall. 

You remember the meadow on the 
right of the lane, with the willow- 
bordered ditch running the greater 
length of it. This appealed to me no 
less forcibly. Some few changes had 
occurred in its general appearance, 
and the willows had grown far be- 
yond my remembrance; but there 
was the same vivid carpet of green, 
gayly dotted with “innocents,” but- 
tercups, dandelions and daisies,—and, 
best of all, it was fairly vocal with 
bobolinks. ‘How they filled the air to 
overflowing with their cascades of 
melody, as they soared above the 
grass, displaying their brilliant plu- 
mage, or pursued each other in their 
courtship rivalries, or settled grace- 
fully upon some tuft of clover! I 
know, Phyllis, that vour favorite 
among the birds is the wood thrush, 
whose ethereal notes | heard later in 
the grove beyond the mill pond; but 
the bobolink, in his exuberance of 
song and dashing plumage, typifies to 
me more than any other creature the 
fulness and glory of life at this June 
season,—and for that reason, in spite 
of his later misdeeds, I yield him loyal 
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allegiance during his all too brief 
reign. 

As I reached the top of Echo 
Knoll,—you remember it, looking 
down upon the old homestead sixty 
rods away, at the other end of the 
lane—I could not help shouting 
‘“Ecuo!” just as we used to shout 
from the same spot in the days of 
childish innocence. Back came the 
answer, “Echo!” just as distinct as 
ever, though in accents no longer 
childish. My voice broke when I 
tried to repeat the call, for there 
rushed in upon my mind, as I looked 
down upon the old home, such a wave 
of emotion, that vocal utterance was 
no longer possible. There was the 
place at last about which clustered 
the most precious associations of my 
life——the old homestead, plain yet 
substantial, with its long sloping 
roof, ample chimneys, twelve- 
paned windows, vine-covered 
porch and spacious door yard, 
embowered in trees, and pos- 
sessing the same air of comfort, 
peace and hospitality which al- 
ways characterized it. Near by 
stood the generous wood shed 
and carriage house; back of 
that the corn crib and straw 
stacks, and still farther away the 
barn, with its various outbuild- 
ings. To the right was the or- 
chard; and I was pleased to see 


that many of the apple trees, ven- 
erable even in my boyhood, were 
still standing, gnarled and weather- 
beaten, to be sure, but capable 
of yielding a fair crop. To the 
left, in the near distance, was the 
mill pond, its rippled surface glisten- 
ing in the sun; and there, too, under a 
sturdy oak, was the old mill, its days 
of usefulness long past, but even more 
picturesque in its decrepit old age 
than in the days when its lively clatter 
was the dominating sound of the 
neighborhood. 

I remained a long time on the knoll, 
drinking in every feature of the scene, 
while visions of former days passed 
rapidly before my mind. Then I set 
out on a closer tour of inspection. 
Deciding first to visit the mill pond, I 
leaped the stone wall and struck out 
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across the pasture, passing a flock of 
sheep, who looked up at me familiar- 
ly, and going around by the long 
abandoned house of Widow R : 
with the well-sweep in the back yard. 
(I did not drink from the “old oaken 
bucket,” however,—first, because of 
sundry bacterial misgivings, and sec- 
ondly, because there was no bucket 
there.) On the way I made a side pil- 
grimage, 
you may be 
sure, to a 
certain 
mossy rock 
under a 
spreading 
chestnut 
tree, upon 
whose bark 
there were 
still dis- 
cernible, 
though 
now great- 
ly over- 
grown, the 
initials of 
a certain 
boy and 
girl which 
had been 
carved 
there with 
a knife 
many years 
ago,—our 
“trysting 
place!” 
Arrived 
atthe pond, 
I sat for a 
long time near the ancient over-shot 
wheel, underthe shadeof ourold friend 
the oak, grown yet more benignant 
with the passing years. The water es- 
caping over the dam was just as musi- 
cal inits gentle plashing upontherocks 
below, though in volume it was not 
nearly so large, as in the days gone 
by; while the mellow notes of a water 
thrush and the persuasive “Wichita, 
wichita, wichita,” of the little yellow 
bird with black cheeks flitting about 
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among the willows (which I now rec- 
ognized as the Maryland yellow- 
throat), together with an occasional 
“Er-r-roonk” from some deep voiced 
bullfrog in the pond, added to the 
pleasing harmony. What a flood of 
memories rushed through my mind 
as I sat there looking out over the 
pond,—memories of joyous skating 
frolics and bonfires on the ice in win- 
ter time; of 
“running 
tiddlies” 
near the 
shore when 
the south 
wind began 
to blow in 
ear Ly 
March— 
not to 
speak of an 
occasional 
involuntary 
bath and 
certain 
other un- 
pleasant 
cons e- 
quences on 
reaching 
home; of 
venture- 
some voy- 
ages in our 
home-made 
boat over 
the flooded 
meadows 
after the 
ice had dis- 
appeared; 
of wonderful exploits later incatching 
“hornpouts” off the bridge over the 
mill race,exceeding in excitement any 
subsequent adventures with salmon 
or trout, and of refreshing plunges 
into the cool depths of the “swim- 
ming hole’’ under the shadow of the 
maples on the opposite bank! I was 
delighted to see in one corner of the 
pond a goodly group of “May blows,” 
and smiled to think of the disdain 
with which we used to regard these 
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“homely” yellow flowers with their 
thick stems, doubtless because we 
contrasted them with the fragrant 
pond lilies of the later summer time. 
But now their golden chalices, filled 
with memories of other days, seemed 
more precious than the most brilliant 
exotics I had ever seen. 

After a brief glance into the inte- 
rior of the mill, peering up into the 
festoons of cobwebs overhead, and 
fancying that I could see in one dark 
corner a descendant of the owl whose 
ghostly flight and weird hootings at 
night gave reality to our conviction 
that the old mill was “haunted,” I re- 
turned toward the house, going 
around through the orchard to the 
barn. On the way I passed the “gar- 
den,” where grandmother’s row of 
beehives used to stand, with a brave 
array of hollyhocks near by. The hol- 
lyhocks were still there, promising a 
vigorous bloom; but the beehives had 
disappeared. 

The barn I found very much as it 
used to be. Of course, there had 


been sundry repairs here 
and there; new slidirig 
doors had been hung; 
and I noticed various 
modern farm implements 
unknown to the days of 
my bovhood. But there 
was the same fragrant 
haymow, the same old- 
fashioned cattle stalls— 
near one of which I dis- 
covered that Biddy 
White had stolen her 
nest,—and overhead a 
number of swal- 
lows darted in and out 
through the round hole 
in the gable, twittering 
their sweet “Chippee, 
chippee!” as they brought 
food to their nestlings 
in the feather lined mud 
nests high up on the 
rafters. Dear old barn! 
—as the centre of the 
farm’s activities, the 
memories clustering 
about it were chiefly connected 
with hard work,—milking time and 
feeding time, ploughing time and hay- 
ing time, with “chores” that seemed 
endless; and vet this very toil, which 
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at times was so arduous, I now recog- 
nized carried with it a reward in 
health and strength and quiet satis- 
faction of soul far above its scanty 
financial returns, a reward such as no 
other occupation in life can give. 

As I walked up to the house from 
the barn, my mind was busy with 
thoughts of those who had peopled 
the old homestead in years gone ‘by, 
and who had left it forever. Father 
and mother, grandfather and grand- 
mother, uncles and aunts, were now 
lving at rest in the little cemetery be- 
side the church on the hill,—save 
Uncle Eben, whose name- 
less grave is somewhere 
on the field of the battle 
of the Wilderness. But 
in the midst of the sad 
thoughts thus awakened, 
as | approached the 
swinging gate between 
the carriage house and 
the corn. crib,’ there 
lashed across my mind 
one picture which I shall 
never forget,—a_ picture 
of the farmyard in May 
time, with a wealth of 
apple blossoms on_ the 
trees, and coming down 
the path a maiden fair, 
with basket on her arm, 


her pink and 
white cheeks 
under her sun- 
bonnet _rival- 
ling deli- 
cacy of color 
the apple blos- 
soms over her 
head. Ah, 
Phyllis! do 
you wonder 
that the mes- 
sage you gave 
me that day 
stamped 
the glory of 
that picture 
upon my mem- 
ory in inefface- 
able lines? 
The estate, as you know, passed 
years ago out of the “family” into the 
hands of strangers. The worthy lady 
who now presides over the household 
fireside received me most cordially 
when I made myself known at the 
door, and bade me enter and look 
over the house to my heart’s content. 
First, however, she insisted that I 
should refresh myself with a glass of 
cider “made from the apples in the 
old orchard, you know.” She was 
sorry the men folks were away, but 
they were very busy with the farm 
work just now. Yes, she had heard 
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*s since she 


much about the G 
and her husband had bought the 
farm. Of course, things must look 
very different now; but they tried to 
keep the old place up as well as they 
could, though there was little money 


in farming nowadays and Mr. B 
(her husband) attended to some busi- 
ness in town during the winter. While 
listening to my hostess’s remarks and 
sipping the delicious cider,—some- 
how in our time we never were able to 
keep it sweet so late in the season, 
—I took some note of the room in 
which we were. It was the well known 
kitchen, or “living room,” with the 
same low ceiling, hard wood floor, 
numerous closets, and ample fireplace 
flanked on either side by an old-fash- 
ioned brick oven. Even the walls 
were painted the same light green 
tint which I remembered as a boy. 
But I was considerably astonished, 
on looking around, to observe a 
steam radiator up against the wall; 
and at the same instant I noticed a 
couple of electric light brackets over 


the mantelpiece. “Steam heat and 
electric lights!” I exclaimed. “Oh, 
ves,” laughed Mrs. B , “we 


thought we would be as comfortable 
as we could. Perhaps this will also 
interest you;” and she opened the 
door of an adjoining room, which was 
always grandmother’s “buttery,” and 
displayed some set tubs, with hot and 
cold water attachments. “The little 
room upstairs,” she continued, “with 
the south window looking out over 
the garden—doubtless you remember 
it—makes an excellent bath-room.” 
| guess I did remember it,—it was 
my boyhood’s chamber! Just then | 
was again startled by the ringing of a 
hell behind a door at the farther cor- 
ner of the room, sounding strangely 
‘ike a telephone. Mrs. B smiled 
sgain. “That is probably another in- 
novation since vour day: we find the 
telephone a_é great convenience.” 
“Huh, that’s nothin’,” broke in a 
voungster, who all this time had been 
eving me _ with silent curiosity; 
“we've got an automobile out in the 
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carriage house.” “Oh, that’s only a 
fancy of my brother Fred’s,” ex- 
plained Mrs. B “He rode out 
from town the other evening, and 
broke down just as he was about to 
return, so he had to leave it here a 
few days. Fred says, however, that it 
will not be long before we shall be do- 
ing a good deal of our farm work 
with. automobiles instead of horses 
and oxen!” 

All this, as you may imagine, was a 
sad shock to my sentimental mood, 
and much of the romantic halo sur- 
rounding the old place disappeared 
upon the discovery of these “modern 
conveniences.” But when I came to 
think it over, after going through the 
house with Mrs. B as my guide, 
and finding that wherever possible all 
the old features of the house had been 
carefully preserved, including even: 
the old-fashioned wall paper, with its 
impossible blue roses, in some of the 
chambers, I could not begrudge Mr. 
and Mrs. B their “innovations ;” 
for I could readily recall many times 
under the former régime when such 
“conveniences” would have immense- 
ly relieved the burden of household 
drudgery and added greatly to our 
measure of comfort. (Besides, had I 
not come on my visit to the farm rid- 
ing a bicycle?) So | left feeling grate- 
ful to these good people for their en- 
deavors to maintain so fully the real 
spirit and genius of the old home; 
and I could not help wishing that all 
through New England, amid the 
changes which are inevitably occur- 
ring, there might be an equally faith- 
ful effort to preserve in all their integ- 
rity those outward features which 
make up, especially to a New Eng- 
land boy, so large a part of that most 
precious word in the English lan- 
ruage—honie. 

Before closing, | must refer to an 
institution of which | have learned 
since coming East, which is full of the 
deepest interest and significance. It 
is called “Old Home Week.” and re- 
ceived a most successful inauguration 
last year in New Hampshire. It is a 
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suggestion, I believe, originating with 
Governor Rollins of New Hampshire, 
and consists simply in the appoint- 
ment of a certain week in summer 
when, at the invitation of the various 
towns and cities, former residents of 
the state return to their old homes for 
a season of social enjoyment,—spe- 
cial literary exercises, industrial dis- 
plays and other festivities being held 
at numerous points. The object of 
the celebration is to furnish an oppor- 
tunity for the renewal of former asso- 
ciations, to strengthen the tie of filial 
affection which binds every true son 
and daughter of New England to the 
old home, and also to assist in the ef- 
forts being made towards improving 
and beautifying the country villages 
which, in these decadent days of agri- 
culture in New England, are in too 
many cases going into decline. The 
idea is thus given a practical turn, and 
the way is opened for organized effort 
in such directions as the founding of 
town libraries, lecture courses or his- 
torical museums, enlarging and beau- 
tifying the public parks, establishing 
drinking fountains, improving the 
roads and inns, and lending a helping 
hand to the village church. Hereto- 
fore such praiseworthy deeds have 
been isolated and sporadic, the out- 
come of an individual’s gratitude or 
fancy; but now, in connection with 
the observance of Old Home Week, 
there is the promise of a more univer- 
sal and well considered interest in 
these various benevolent undertak- 
ings. This happy thought of Gov- 
ernor Rollins’s has met with an en- 
thusiastic response. Maine has fol- 
lowed the example of her sister state 
and appointed an Old Home Week 
this year; and it is likely that Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut will also soon adopt 
the suggestion. 

Of course, there is a good deal of 
“sentiment” at the bottom of the 
scheme, and many persons so unfor- 
tunate as not to have been born and 
brought up in New England will 
doubtless smile at the idea. Imagine, 


for instance, Old Home Week being 
celebrated in Pittsburgh or Chicago! 
But this very fact, to my mind, is one 
of its chief commendations. We Yan- 
kees have hitherto been wofully lack- 
ing in sentiment. In that shrewd, 
scheming and tireless endeavor to se- 
cure the “almighty dollar,” with 
which the world—not always without 
reason —has charged us, we have 
shamefully neglected some of the 
finer instincts of the human heart. 
True, we have our Bunker Hill and 
Faneuil Hall and Concord Bridge and 
Plymouth Rock; but outside of these 
and a few other memorials of ancient 
days and heroes, how little we really 
have, in comparison with old world 
countries, to serve as rallying centres 
for our higher sentiments! We are 
absolutely devoid of folk-music, that 
flower of the national spirit which in 
turn is one of its strongest cementing 
ties; and our myth maker is Mother 
Goose! 

But we have especially erred, it 
seems to me,in neglecting adequately 
to preserve and perpetuate the old 
New England idea of home, with its 
cheerful simplicity, quiet atmosphere, 
strong ties of affection and rugged- 
ness of virtue. Our young men have 
followed Horace Greeley’s advice and 
sought the leeks and onions of the 
Trans-Mississippi Egypt. The spirit 
of commercial greed has wrought sad 
havoc with the ideals of our fathers. 
We have allowed aliens to come in 
and steal our birthright. Mr. Bryce, 
in his great work, “The American 
Commonwealth,” referring to the tak- 
ing up of New England farms by 
Irish and French Canadians during 
late years, says: “It is impossible not 
to regret the disappearance of a pic- 
turesquely primitive society which 
novelists and essayists have made fa- 
miliar to us, with its delightful mix- 
ture of homely simplicity and keen in- 
telligence. Of all the types of rustic 
life which imagination has, since the 
days of Theocritus, embellished for 
the envy or refreshment of the dwell- 
ers in cities, this latest type has been 
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to modern Europe the most real and 
not the least attractive.”” Of course, 
it would be impossible, even were it 
desirable, ever to reproduce again 
many of the features of that “delight- 
ful mixture of homely simplicity and 
keen intelligence ;” yet the type, in its 
real essentials, may be preserved. 
Old Home Week, by affording a 
choice opportunity for the “father- 
land” instinct to assert itself, and by 
emphasizing anew those principles of 
“plain living and high thinking” 
which have always been at the foun- 
dation of New England’s best achieve- 
ments, will certainly tend to promote 
this end in no slight degree. 

It has been exceedingly interesting 
to note, during my brief sojourn in 
New England, that the revival of in- 
terest in the antique has passed be- 
yond what I may call the “old china” 
stage, when it was content with the 
rescue of household relics of trifling 
value, to a more vital appreciation of 
that which was of abiding worth in 
the old régime. One of the most ob- 
vious expressions of this interest is in 
the popularity just now of “colonial” 
residences,—though fancy archi- 
tects of colonial times would stand 
aghast at some of the modern at- 
tempts at reproducing their designs. 
It is but a short step from the recog- 
nition of the esthetic attractiveness 
of the substantial frame and severe 
lines of a colonial dwelling house to 
a recognition of the value of that sim- 
ple mode of life and vigorous habit of 
mind and close intercourse with na- 
ture which was so characteristic of 
early days in New England; and it is 
this latter recognition which is com- 
ing more and more widely to prevail 
among those who are seeking the 
best things in life. “Back to the 
land!” is the cry not only of those dis- 
satisfied economists who are advocat- 
ing a return to agricultural pursuits 
on the part of the dwellers in our con- 
gested cities as a solution of many of 
our perplexing social problems, but 
of those who have come to realize 
that for every man a rural life, at least 
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for the larger portion of the year, 
offers the best possible foundation for 
true physical, mental and moral well- 
being. The alarming rush of popula- 
tion to the cities, so marked in recent 
years, has reached its flood tide, and 
the ebb has already set in. Men are 
asking how they may live less in- 
tensely and more sanely, realizing at 
length that glittering gold and glit- 
tering things that are not gold count 
for nothing when weighed against a 
sound physique, a well balanced mind, 
and a clear conscience. 

Coupled with this reaction against 
the artificiality and strenuousness and 
cramped conditions of city life, there 
is a widespread revival of interest in 
nature-study which is of the utmost 
encouragement. It is a significant 
fact that no prophets of these modern 
times are listened to with more ab- 
sorbed interest than those who inter- 
pret the oracles of nature and who 
unfold, not in the dry terms of science, 
but in living words, the wonders and 
beauties of the world of nature which 
the multitude of men, in the bread- 
and-butter struggle, too often entirely 
ignore. And nowhere on earth is 
there a fairer field for nature-study 
than this New England of ours. It 
was Thoreau, you remember, of 
whom a lady friend said, ‘Henry talks 
as if he thought Nature had been 
born and brought up in Concord.” 
It was meant as a pleasant bit of 
satire; but I think he could have 
hardly received a worthier compli- 
ment. Mr. Hamilton Mabie has never 
been accused of extravagance, yet he 
says in one of his books: “When one 
remembers how many and how deli- 
cate are the invisible ties that time 
and growth have woven between 
childhood, youth and maturity 
and the outer world in which each 
succeeding period has found its 
strength and joy, one is tempted to 
venture the statement that nature lies 
a little nearer life in New England 
than elsewhere.” 

After all, Phyllis, there’s no place like 
New England. You and I have trav- 
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elled a good deal, North and South, 
East and West, but somehow it has 
never been easy to sing, 


“T love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills,” 


on a Minnesota prairie or a Georgia 
plantation or a California ranch. 
Not but that there are rocks and rills 
and woods and (rarely) templed hills 
outside of New England; but the 
New England environment, taken al- 


together, in its adaptation to the reali- 
zation of the best ideals of home, is 
unmatched anywhere else in the 
world. 

But I never intended to make this 
letter such a rambling homily. I shall 
have to ask again at the end, as I did 
at the beginning, that you will make 
allowance for my enthusiasm, under 
the circumstances; although, to tell 
the truth, I should be ashamed if I did 
not write with enthusiasm. 
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Lilian Wainright Hart. 


HE sumptuous equipage 
of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Graham Bunker rolled 
smoothly along’ the 
road to Farmingdale 
station. Its occupants 

were four—a lady and_ gentle- 

man moderately young, and a lady 
and gentleman moderately old. Their 
relation was obvious from the resem- 
blance Mrs. James Graham bunker 
bore to her mother. But a resem- 
blance with what a difference! There 
were the same features, the same 
bright eyes; but the kindly shrewd- 
ness of expression in the face of the 
older woman was calculation in the 
younger. The attitudes and gestures 
of the two were curiously alike and 
unlike; for the mother’s were untu- 
tored and timid, the daughter's con- 
trolled and commanding. The gar- 
ments of the two were parallels in 
point of mode and expensiveness ; but 
the one wore hers with a deprecating 
air of subdued discomfort, the other 
seemed even contemptuous of hers. 

The one breathed the perfume and 

sophistications of the town; the other, 

despite her fashionable attire, recalled 
the sweet, homely country. ; 
If Mrs. James Graham Bunker was 


careless or perhaps a little bored in her 
demeanor, Mr. James uraham Bun- 
ker was complacent and bland. He 
was a broad-vested gentleman, as- 
siduously dressed, who surveyed the 
landscape from time to time with an 
air of patronage, complimenting its 
glories in remarks to his companions. 
Imposing though he was, small heed 
was paid him by the older man, whose 
haggard eyes devoured each field 
they passed, regardless of anything 
but what they saw. His gaunt frame 
and pale face betrayed weakness, but 
a defiant and conquering individuality 
showed in his awkward attitudes and 
silence. 

Conversation was sparse. Mrs. 
Bunker—may she pardon the abbre- 
viation!—occasionally bethought her 
of some household command she had 
forgotten. She hoped mamma would 
look out for Blanche, the new terrier? 
Yes, indeed. And would it be too 
much trouble to take a look into the 
kitchen now and then? Not at all. 
And she had promised the butler his 
yacation; could they manage without 
him, just fora week? They thought 
so! And papa was seen to smile 
gently. Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
Runker were very kind to papa and 
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mamma, in suggesting occupations 
that might prove amusing while they 
were alone. Mr. Bunker thought 
they might like to take a little trip to 
the shore or mountains. But Mr. 
Jones thought they were better off at 
home, with its comforts and quiet. 
“Besides,” said he, “I don’t know’s I 
ae to go sight-seeing at my time of 
life.”’ 

“Wouldn’t you like to ask some 
friends to stay a week or two?” 

Mrs. Jones’s face lighted up. ‘That 
would be real nice,” said she. 

“Who shall it be?” her daughter 
asked. “Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester, and 
Mrs. Atherton, Mrs. de Lancy Ames’s 
mother, you know, and—” 

“But we aren’t very well acquainted 
with those folks,” objected Mrs. 
Jones. 

“You soon would be,—and I am 
really indebted to them. Mrs. Syl- 
vester is simply lovely! She gives 
the most charming dinners we go to. 
And Mrs. Atherton, why she was a 
Van der Veer, one of the very oldest 
New York families, and quite a belle 
in her time, they say.” 

“What’s that to us?” Mr. Jones 
asked, turning his gaze on his daugh- 
ter. “They’re too stylish for me to 
have ’round all the time. I wouldn't 
do you credit, ’Lizabeth.” 

“Father! you shock me!” cried 
Mrs. Bunker. 

“He doesn’t mean what you think,” 
said Mrs. Jones, a little proudly. 
“Those folks you speak of are nice; 
but neither do I feel that they’re real 
sociable. It’s the fault of their bring- 
ing up that they’re so stiff, though, 
and not theirs, I know. But I’ve no 
call to entertain them.” 

“Whom would you like, then?” 

Mrs. Jones answered hesitatingly, 
changing her attitude at every phrase: 
“Well, there’s Mr. and Mrs. ’Bijah 
Carter. I haven’t seen them all sum- 
mer, though they are so near. And 
Cousin Mirandy Phelps—” 

“She’s not our cousin.” 

“Oh, yes! her mother and my step- 
father were first cousins.” 
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“Well, that doesn’t make her much 
relation to me,” said Mrs. Bunker 
with a sigh. 

“She’s real poorly off; it would be 
a mercy to ask her to visit us. And 
there’s John and Mary Graves; | 
haven’t caught sight of them until 
yesterday,—no, Tuesday morning,— 
when | happened to be in the garden, 
and John drove ‘round back with 
some green stuff. I don’t know when 
l’ve been gladder to see anybody.” 

“‘Sh, mother dear!” whispered 
Mrs. Bunker dismayedly. “The ser- 
vants will hear you; and one never 
knows what they will tell! You don’t 
mean that you want our green grocer 
to visit you!” 

“Out of the question!” Mr. Bunker 
added emphatically. “I should never 
hear the last of it!” 

“Of course, of course not,” Mrs. 
Jones replied hurriedly. “I was only 
thinking they must have most forgot 
us in five years.” 

“You can go and call on them 
while we’re away,” said Mrs. Bunker. 
“But they aren’t your friends now, 
you know; and | shouldn’t encourage 
their coming here much.” 

“Might have ‘em all swarming in on 
us like the fellow in the ‘Old Home- 
stead,’”’ chuckled Mr. Bunker. 

Mr. Jones looked at his daughter. 
“T didn’t calculate that I sold my 
friends when I sold James the land.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Jones, “I wouldn’t 
think of such a thing. We shall get 
along all right, and have a good 
time. Don’t you worry.” 

_ “T guess if we’ve lived through sev- 
eral years without being amused, we 
shall amuse ourselves now,” added 
Mr. Jones. 

Mrs. Bunker patted her mother’s 
hand affectionately as the carriage 
drew up at the station, reminding her 
of the horses and the grapery and 
the gardens and the country club. 

“Whatever you feel like doing,” 
she ended. “Don’t get out, mother; 
it will only be a minute, any way. 
Good by ;—and don’t bother to write 
us. 
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And then, amid the momentary 
clatter of business and the waving. of 
tumultuous handkerchiefs, departed 
Mr. and Mrs. James Graham Bunker. 

“Where, please?” asked the foot- 
man. 

“IT guess we will go right home, 
thank you,” answered Mrs. Jones po- 
litely. 

As they sped back through the 
golden lanes there was a long silence, 
broken by Mrs. Jones. 

“How folks’s ideas of amusements 
differ!” 

‘“H’m!” said Mr. Jones. 

“Now, ‘Lizabeth,” she went on, 
“really enjoys all those things,— 
horses and graperies and gardeners 
and country clubs and calls.” 

“Truck!” summed up Mr. Jones. 

“Yes, I’d rather be in our little old 
house that sits outside their gate than 
in their grand new one that doesn’t 
seem finished.” 

“T’ve stood it pretty well up to 
this,” said Mr. Jones. ‘That travel- 
ling I really did enjoy; and I don’t 
mind the winters. But to come back 
here this summer and sit around like 
a nub on a tree, doing nothing, where 
I used to do so much—it’s trying to 
my patience.” 

“But ’Lizabeth has done real well 
by us,” Mrs. Jones began. 

“Yes, "Liza means well as far as 
she knows.” 

“’Lizabeth,” gently corrected Mrs. 
Jones. 

Mrs. Jones just touched his arm. 
abeth is more stylish, I suppose; and 
I’m willing to oblige her that far, 
when I think of it. But when she 
asks me to call you Marion, it’s a 
point too much. 
you, and Mary I married you, and 
Mary you'll always be to me; I don’t 
ask for any better name.” 

Mrs. Jones just touched his arm. 
“T shouldn’t like you to change now, 
Lem,” she said softly. 

They rode for a time without 
speaking, gazing out upon the dear, 
familiar landscape. On one side of 
them rose a park-like forest of oaks 


Mary I courted , 
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and pines; on the other stretched 
away the checkered farm lands, to a 
distant shining stream and the hills 
beyond; a fair scene, all in deep and 
tender greens and purples, with the 
blue sky above. They sighed,—and 
the sigh of age is different from the 
sigh of youth, even as the numbing 
regrets of age are different from the 
wild agonies or eager longings of 
youth; but the sighs of age are its 
tears, falling upon the graves of bur- 
ied possibilities. At last Mr. Jones 
burst forth with low-toned_ vehe- 
mence. 

“I wish to God I had never sold 
the farm to James. I’d rather dig 
and hoe forever, and please myself, 
than own the world and have to 
please others.” 

“Lemuel!” expostulated Mrs. 
Jones. “He was real generous; he 
paid a good ’eal for it.” 

“He couldn’t pay for it at all, if he 
asked now,” he answered. “And the 
Swedes that live in the old house 
don’t half take care of it.” 

“Besides, Lemuel, you couldn’t do 
it now; you aren’t able.” 

“I could hire; and I might as well 
wear out as rust out. I can’t be easy 
in ’Liza’s grand new house. There 
are so many things to knock over,— 
and fine folks coming and making 
you talk;—and those hired men 
watching you all the time.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Jones with 
feeling. She looked at his thin, 
nerveless form, and from that mo- 
ment took the position of protector 
to him who had been hers. 

“Lemuel, how would it be if we 
should go back to the old house and 
stay while ’Liza’s gone?” 

They looked at each other half 


guiltily. “The servants gossip 
so!” he whispered with a twinkling 
eye. 


No further words were needed 
between them. They stopped at the 
little house long enough to make 
arrangements with the Olsons, by 
which Mrs. Olson was to spend a 
“seester who wass 


month with her 
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vairy seek,” and Olson to remain and 
take charge of the farm. 

“Home once more!” was their deep 
uttered exclamation when at last they 
sat down to tea in the unadorned 
kitchen. But their joy was half a 
sorrow. Lemuel’s feebleness was the 
more striking as he hovered ghost- 
like about the scenes of his former 
brisk activity. 

“T ain’t what I once was; I’m glad 
Steve is here to do the work,—and I 
shall be satisfied to let him,” he said. 

“You shall rest here,” said Mrs. 
Jones. 

It was growing dark. Mrs. Jones 
sat on the front doorstep, and Lem- 
uel on the stone below. The air was 
strangely empty of human noises, 
though thrilling with voices of in- 
sects and the broken songs of birds 
as they flew to their safe nests. Now 
and then in the wood near by some- 
thing stirred or fell with a gentle pat- 
ter upon the carpeted ground; and 
beneath all was the murmur of a little 
hidden stream. Faint fragrances of 
growing things pulsed toward them 
now and then. They watched the 
trees and bushes of the garden— 
their garden again—grow dull green 
and. black with the coming night. 
The road went dimly before the gate 
and down the hill, and vanished amid 
curling vapors in the hollow, where 
in the dusk the home-lights of its peo- 
ple began to gleam. Darkness came 
to earth, simplifying its complexities, 
hiding man’s pretensions, laying the 
hushing finger upon struggle and 
restlessness. Some realization of all 
this came to them as they watched. 

“Here’s where we belong,” said 
Lemuel. ‘We are part of all this, and 
not of ’Liza’s world. This world— 
it’s as simple and clear as duty! But 
in ’Liza’s you have to make yourself 
over every year;—and I’m bound to 
say | won’t stand much more turning 
and patching.” 

“But once give over turning and 
patching and things last a long time,” 
Mrs. Jones answered cheerfully. 

They talked of their little ‘Liza, 
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who had been such a_ headstrong 
“vyounket,” and so bright in school; 
of how she had improved her advan- 
tages, and how highly thought of she 
was among her great friends; and at 
last they came back to themselves 
again. 

“In spite of it all, we’re pretty much 
alone,’ Mr. Jones observed. 

“Yes, "Lizabeth to-day is very far 
from that little "Liza. She doesn’t 
seem like our daughter hardly. I'd 
lotted on her growing up and being 
company for me; but she is too far 
bevond me.” 

With a homely gesture of caress- 
ing, Mr. Jones put his arm up and 
across her lap. They had been used 
to sit thus and here in the early years 
of their marriage, before Eliza was 
born. 

“No,” said the wife, answering the 
husband’s unspoken thoucht, “I don’t 
lack for company’s long as | have 
you. An’ there’s little Lemuel, too, 
to think of,—nearer, perhaps, than if 
he’d lived.” 

They sat thus, quietly, while dusk 
deepened into night; then went into 
the dark house and took the old lamp 
from the kitchen shelf and mounted 
the narrow stairs. Their room waited 
for them, dark and gently breezy, 
smelling of honeysuckle and clean 
linen. 

“This room is just as near like it 
was as I could make it in one after- 
noon,” said Mrs. Jones, as she set 
the lamp down on the high dresser. 
“But, my! I sh’ll have to work to- 
morrow to get things to rights.” 

During the days that followed, 
Lemuel Jones and his wife took up, 
as far as possible, their old life,—ris- 
ing with the day, toiling with their 
hands, eating the plainest of farmer 
fare, and going to bed at dark. Lem- 
uel, though he found himself unequal 
to work, traversed the old fields in 
farmer clothes, with Steve, doing odd 
jobs of mending and sharpening; and 
his health and spirits seemed to come 
back in this unforced life. Mrs. 
Jones cooked their simple meals, put 
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up preserves and sweet pickles for 
Mrs. Olson, braided a rag mat, and at 
last had the happiness to find in the 
attic a partly finished patchwork 
quilt, left there by her five years be- 
fore. At this she would sew in the 
late afternoons, as she rocked un- 
evenly on the humpy floor of the side 
porch, and hummed in a quavering 
voice some old church tune. The 
porch was cool and homely, with 
tangled sprays of honeysuckle and 
morning-glory vines making shadows 
on the floor, and bees blundering in 
and out. By way of outlook, there 
was the old gray well-curb, a gnarled 
apple tree and, beyond, green and 
gold farm lands ; sometimes there was 
Lemuel in the distance, crossing a lot, 
or Lemuel coming to the well for a 
drink and a breathing spell. The 
breathing spells grew .longer and 
more frequent day by day; and when 
half the month was gone, Lemuel 
spent all his afternoons in the big 
old rocker by his wife’s side. Here 
they talked together of many things 
for which neither had found a voice 
in the busy frugal life of the farm or 
the preoccupation with their daugh- 
ter’s unfamiliar world—things spirit- 
ual, their simple philosophy, the mes- 
sages of nature. They had known 
days more joyful,—but happier, none. 
The time and the season were the 
type of their stage; afternoon,—the 
year’s golden peak, only the brighter 
and calmer for the invisible Presence 
that speaks to chasten through red- 
dening leaf and gathered fruit. 

As the melon crop began to come 
on, they watched the men bring it in 
and pile it under the gnarled apple 
tree, cutting open a few to test their 
fitness. They saw it rise to a heap of 
glorious color and sweetness; they 
saw it loaded in creaking carts and 
carried off to market, to be replaced 
as soon as vanished. 

“What different ideas folks have of 
riches!” said Mrs. Jones. “To my 
eye, now, that heap of fruit looks 
richer than James’s bank book.” 

“James’s bank book would pay for 
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several heaps like that,” said Lemuel 
dryly. 

“I’m willing to have it pay for 
whatever we don’t need ourselves. 
My idea of wealth is a good farm.” 

“So is mine. But the idea of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Graham Bunker is a 
bank book, and the savages’ is a 
string of beads and a feather mantle. 
It’s all the point of view.” 

“That’s so, Lemuel; but it seems 
more right and natural to live upon 
the land that’s provided for man. It’s 
a life that’s healthy and suitable and 
beautiful. Look at that heap of 
melons, now.” 

Thus they had found for them- 
selves the primary economic theory 
of the earth as wealth-producer; and 
at the same time were expressing the 
old, old poet’s worship of fertile 
earth,—-_ mother and nurse of man. 

Their separation from the home of 
their youth had not entirely bereft 
them of friends; a few were still left 
who did not regard them with awe or 
mistrust. These they visited, some- 
times in the shackly farm buggy ; and 
these in turn visited them, coming in 
the old kindly way to spend the after- 
noon. .Under the surroundings of 
their unhampered days they again re- 
lapsed into easy farmer talk and un- 
conventional farmer attitudes. The 
gloss of their five years of luxury 
slipped away unnoticed and un- 
missed. 

One afternoon,—it was near the 
end of their month,—Lemuel Jones 
and his wife went berrying “up to the 
ten-acre lot.” As they came back, 
they met John and Mary Graves— 
their daughter’s green grocer—in 
their farm team, and stopped in the 
road to chat. Surely these two 
smacked of the soil as they stood 
there, she in brown print and sun- 
bonnet, he in overalls and flapping 
hat, both bearing large tin pails full 
of berries. Mr. Graves had drawn 
up on one side of the road, and all 
were talking animatedly. Lemuel, 
with one foot on the wheel-hub, was 
gesticulating and chuckling, while 
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Mrs. Jones with arms akimbo was 
having her word with Mrs. Graves. 
hey were too interested to notice 
the clink of fashionable harness, until 
the carriage was close upon them. 
Mrs. Jones turned then to look her 
daughter in the face. Mrs. James 
Graham Bunker changed color, and 
sent a slight cold nod in the direction 
of the Graves’s wagon, turning im- 
mediately to address the lady at her 
side,—and they were gone. 

“I guess we’d better be moving 
on,” said Lemuel to the lately volu- 
ble group; and with the word they 
parted. 

“Our farmer clo’es don’t seem to 
be becoming to us,” observed Lemuel 
bitterly, when they had trudged some 
little distance. 

“Now, don’t you mind, Lemuel. 
She had a right to be ashamed to tell 
those strangers we belonged to her.” 

“Would you have done it?” 

“T don’t know as I would; but per- 
haps we can’t understand how she 
feels about things.” 

A shadow had fallen on their inno- 
cent pleasure taking. They did not 
talk of it, but thoughts of their meet- 
ing with Eliza and of the inevitable 
explanation took the zest out of 
things. Mrs. Jones lagged about her 
work; and Mr. Jones looked more 
wan and weak than for the past fort- 
night. As they sat on the front step 
at sunset, the Bunkers’ carriage 
stopped at the gate, and the awe-in- 
spiring footman brought them a mes- 
sage. 

“Mrs. Graham Bunker wished me 
to take you back, whenever you are 
ready to go.” 

Lemuel with a sigh started to rise; 
but Mrs. Jones put a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Wait; I will send Mrs. Graham 
Bunker a letter.” 

She disappeared within the house, 
and after a time returned with a note 
which she gave to the man saying: 
“You need not wait for us to-night.” 

When the man had gone, she said 
to Lemuel: “I told *Liza that we 
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didn’t intend to go back just yet, and 
if she wished to see us she could come 
down here. I don’t know’s we've 
done anything we’re ashamed of, to 
be treated like children who've run 
away.” 

“You're right, Mary, as always. 
You seem to know just the thing to 
say. She'll come to us and it'll be all 
right again. I wouldn’t for the world 
have any trouble with our only 
child.” But the thought that 
haunted him forced itself through his 
lips in murmurs during the evening. 
“Our little "Liza! How could she? 
Our little girl!!” 

In the morning he seemed for the 
first time really ill; he made no effort 
to go out, but sat watching his wife, 
until she at last made him comfort- 
able on the old kitchen lounge. She 
was sitting on the side porch string~ 
ing beans, when she heard the car- 
riage stop in front of the house, and 
Mrs. James Graham Bunker rustled 
through the little hall and kitchen 
out to her. 

“Well, here you are!” began Mrs. 
Bunker. 

Mrs. Jones looked up from her 
beans. “’Sh,” she said, pointing to 
the sleeping man. 

Mrs. Bunker went on in lower 
tones: “I wondered where you could 
be, and never doubted you were 
really away until I met you yester- 
day.”’ 

“Then vou knew us?” asked her 
mother. 

“Y-yes—that is—I was so shocked 
of course at first that I didn’t know 
what to think.” 

“Why ‘of course’?” came the calm 
interruption. 

Mrs. Bunker flushed a little, but 
drew herself up to her imposing 
height, and took on the air of one 
preaching a sermon. “IT was 
shocked that my parents should ex- 
hibit such—common tastes; should 
prefer blackberrying in rough clothes 
to all the enjoyments and opportu- 
nities that wealth can afford.” 

Mrs. Jones answered without ceas- 
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ing her bean stripping. “You are 
right, I suppose, in calling them 
common tastes; but you must re- 
member, ‘Liza, that we had what 
you call a ‘common’ bringing up, and 
lived what vou call a ‘common’ life, 
up to the last five years. We can’t 
be. expected never to think of it.” 

Mrs. Graham Bunker’s air was 
now that of one who is willing to ex- 
plain. “But, mamma, you know you 
are different from other—people who 
live in the country.” 

“You mean farmers,” put in Mrs. 
Jones quietly. 

“IT was merely surprised that vou 
cared for it still. And besides, I had 
Mrs. Horsford with me. It would 
have been so embarrassing to ex- 
plain everything to her. So I did the 
thing that seemed easiest for us 
both.” 

“You hurt your father’s feelings,” 
Mrs. Jones replied. “But he will not 
mind, if it helps you any. We are 
farmer folks, even if we did sell the 
farm, and you are a farmer’s daugh- 
ter. I guess the Graveses would do 
as much for us as the fine Mrs. 
Horsford would do for you. They 
are our friends, all these folks, and we 
don’t want to be different from them. 
We blame ourselves for staying away 
from home so long.” 

Mrs. Graham Bunker now had the 
air of one who apologizes. ‘Mother, 
I never intended—you should have 
mentioned your feelings before, in 
this way. When you have spoken of 
them, I’ve merely supposed you were 
congratulating yourself on your 
easier lot. We will try and arrange 
it somehow, so you can visit them 
and have them visit you. And now, 
are you ready to go with me,—or 
shall I call for you on my way back 
from the village?” 

Mrs. Jones put her pan of string 
beans on the floor, and faced her 
daughter steadily. “No, ’Liza,” she 
said. “We know you mean well by 


us, and we appreciate it; but your 
father and I are too old to change 
our way of living. We came back 
because we had been homesick for 
five years. You mean all right; but 
you've forgotten your bringin’ up, 
and then that we’re so interested in 
you. And we can’t seem to—” 

Mrs. Graham Bunker—’Liza— 
listened now with the air of a school- 
girl who is being scolded, and an- 
swered not a word. 

“Your father’s a sick man; he’s 
going just as his father did, kind of 
fading. It’s his wish to stay here; 
so if James will let us have the house, 
we will. It isn’t too small nor too 
cold for us. We've lived here since 
we were married.” 

“But why haven’t you told me 
about father?” Mrs. Bunker’s eyes 
filled with tears as she spoke. 

“There wasn’t anything to tell, if 
you didn’t see it; he hasn’t any 
symptoms. We haven’t even been to 
a doctor; doctors can’t help people 
when they’re that way. Besides, we 
are so glad to get back here, that he 
may pull up again. He’s been con- 
siderable brisker these last two 
weeks, till this morning.” 

Eliza took her mother’s hands in 
hers, as they went indoors. 

“I’m all wrong, mother; it’s the 
false pride you've always talked 
about. But I’m not strong enough 
against the world. [t means too 
much to me. But you must let me 
do what I can.” 

When Eliza had gone, Mrs. Jones 
went to the lounge and spread the 
afghan over the sleeping man. She 
smoothed back the thin gray hair 
about his temples and kissed him 
gently. 

“Tt’s just you and me, Lemuel,” 
she said softly, “as it was when we 
started. But I’m taking care of you, 
now; and we’re home for good.” 

Then she went and put the beans 
on to cook. 


A CELTIC LOVE SONG. 
By Mary Amge De Vere. 


H, lay your cheek on my knee, darling, 
Your soft young cheek on my knee. 
The long day’s done, and there’s no more sun, 
And no one to hear nor see, darling, 
No one to hear nor see. 


I watched through the night and day, darling; 
Ah, long through the night and day, 
Where the road winds down to the far off town 
And the river runs cold and gray, darling, 
The river runs cold and gray. 


What brought you over the stream, darling, 
Over the bridge and the stream ? 
Oh, I could not stir, for I thought you were 
A dream in the heart of a dream, darling, 
| A dream in the heart of a dream. 


Did you hear the cry of my love, darling, 

The call and cry of my love? 
I said not a word, but you heard—you heard! 
And we're here on the hill above, darling, 

Safe on the hill above. 


‘Tis like a seat in the sky, darling, 

A seat in the lifted sky, 
When the mists are tossed and the path is lost, 
And only the clouds are nigh, darling, 

Only the clouds are nigh. | 


Ah, God, that this hour could last, darling, 
For ever and ever last; 

With your lips so near, for the seeking, dear, 

And our two hearts beating fast, darling, 
Our two hearts beating fast. 


Then lay your cheek on my knee, darling, 
Your sweet, pale cheek on my knee; 

Oh, never fear, but I'll guard you, dear, 

And may God be as good to me, darling, 
May God be as good to me. 


as 


THE OLD MAN. 
By Antoinette Golay Kuhn. 


CCORDING to his 
own account, the old 
man had been edu- 
cated for the Epis- 
copal ministry, a sys- 
tem of instruction that 
would seem conducive to culinary as 
well as to churchly proficiency, 
as he had° made his living in 
a ship’s kitchen during the many 
years before he became an an- 
cient chore boy on a New England 
farm. wasa_ ridiculously pic- 
turesque figure, towering up lean and 
lank in a salmon-colored shirt and 
faded jean pantaloons on some side- 
hill where he hoed corn or dug pota- 
toes, leaning often on his hoe to rest. 
He attained to dignity and pathos 
when on rare holidays he buttoned up 
to his chin a rusty overcoat and 
started out, feeble and alone, for the 
tiresome walk to the city, three miles 
away. One felt sure he would squan- 
der there a part of his small savings 
in an orange or a pear apiece for the 
children, taking pitifully more pleas- 
ure in giving than they in receiving. 

But at meal times it was another 
matter. According to time-honored 
New England custom, he sat at table 
with his employers—and rose to the 
occasion. He was not a cheerful sight 
to see. Teeth he had not. His shirt 
had grown to be a bad habit that he 
was evidently unable to change; he 
wore it somewhat décolleté, with a 
parti-colored handkerchief knotted 
loosely about his sinewy and unpleas- 
ant neck. It is a pity he had not 
thought he might use to advantage on 
his face some of the water he lav- 
ished on his hair. Forks were not in 
favor where the old man learned to 
eat. Yet these failings were but ob- 
scure details, and need hardly have 
been mentioned. For the old man 
talked—and talked. 

It was useless to attempt to intro- 
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duce subjects that were beyond him. 
In the first place, there were few 
things between heaven and earth that 
were not included in his philosophy. 
Moreover, if they were hopelessly out- 
side his comprehension he did not 
scruple to use the simple expedient 
of changing the subject. 

“When I was to Newfoundland,” 
was a prefatory clause that silenced 
many an eloquent raconteur and has- 
tened the meal to an untoward end. 
Many and oft-repeated were the anec- 
dotes of his career with which he 
favored his hearers. His domestic 
secrets were not hoarded; he had no 
manner of objection to trotting out 
the skeleton that ought to have been 
in the closet. 

When the old man had come back 
from one of the Newfoundland voy- 
ages, during which he had figured 
gloriously as cook; he found that his 
wife had assumed to herself the pre- 
rogative usually confined to the hus- 
bands of sailors’ wives and _ had 
changed helpmeets. She was com- 
fortably and openly established in her 
new home, which had so potent an 
effect on the old man that, contrary 
tc his usual and cherished custom, he 
said nothing to her, either then or 
ever afterward. The new husband had 
proved a worthless fellow and soon 
died. For fifteen years the wife, a bed- 
ridden old woman at last, lived with 
the old man’s favorite son some five 
miles into the country. Regularly 
every Sunday he rode if possible, and 
walked if necessary, to this house, 
where the afternoons of silence with 
the wife, whom he fondly supposed 
was more than ready to be forgiven, 
seemed to afford him a grim satisfac- 
tion. It is a pity it could not have 
afforded him the same satisfaction to 
continue his righteous silence on the 
subject when he came back. But it 
did not; it generally took him until 
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Wednesday, tliree times a day, to ex- 
haust the particulars. And the next 
Sunday he went again. 

When at rare intervals he became 
surfeited with tales of the past, it gave 
him no inconsiderable pleasure to 
brood audibly over the future. He 
planned to go back some day to the 
“old place” where he had been reared. 
He acknowledged that the better part 
of a century might reasonably be sup- 
posed to have made some changes; 
but he always wound up with the 
triumphant asseveration, “The old 
house will be there, anyway. You 
can't move terry firmy.”’ 

Lack of practice had marred some- 
what his clerical austerity. He was 
lax enough to regard spiritualism 
favorably, and believed that with 
proper advantages he might have 
been a medium. 

“I suppose you don’t believe I can 
make this table move?” he would ask 
with evident thirst for incredulity 
which he might combat with exag- 
gerated energy based on self-distrust. 
His wily and unscrupulous employers 
never hesitated on such occasions to 
assure him of profoundest faith in his 
powers, and the frustrated old fraud 
was reduced to relating dreams bear- 
ing more or less directly on family 
secrets, for which he lrad a keen scent. 

“T’ll bet you five hundred thousand 
dollars,” he would assert with mag- 
nificence quite sublime in one who had 
probably never at one time possessed 
five thousand cents, “that you’ll never 
see the money you're looking for. I 
seen it in a dream, and there was 
hands on it. I'll bet vou five hundred 
thousand dollars you'll never see it.” 

These spiritual manifestations were 
only occasional. For the most part 
he was commendably Scriptural in his 
views. Passing under his room one 
could often hear him laboriously 
spelling out some passage in his old 
Bible. Armed by these readings, he 
was accustomed to confront the as- 
sembled household with an embar- 
_rassing thirst for detailed informa- 
tion concerning minor points in the 
New Testament. He greatly desired 


to know in whose arms Joseph died, 
and on one occasion announced to his 
employer's wile: 

“| want to ask you one question, 
and there ain’t no harm in it neither. 
Why did the Virgin Mary nullify her 
heart against the Princes of the Jor- 
dan?” 

His triumph when she confessed 
this to be a poser kept him chuckling 
during the rest of the meal. 

Along with other Christian senti- 
ments, he cherished a violent and vin- 
dictive aversion to Jews. “I ain't 
never set down to a table with no Jew 
yet,” he would remark virtuously, 
“and I ain’t never going to. I ain't 
that low.” 

This sentiment often repeated sug- 
gested a means of escape to the per- 
plexed family, who were dreading the 
probable effect of the old man on a 
coming city guest. One unscrupulous 
member remarked one day in casual 
but carefully distinct tones that the 
newcomer would hardlv know where 
tc go to church, there being no syna- 
gogue in town. 

The old man rose to the bait. “Be 
she going to eat at this table?” he 
asked, and on being hastily assured 
that she was, he ate the rest of his 
dinner in unbroken and cogitative 
silence. When the guest arrived, he 
asked to have his meals set on a cor- 
ner of the kitchen table, and there he 
ate during all her visit. ‘His social 
proclivities were abnormal, but his re- 
ligious convictions rose above them. 

That was almost his last exhibition 
of social spirit. The unforgiven old 
wife died suddenly between one Sun- 
day and the next, and whether be- 
cause he had depended more than he 
or any one else thought on something 
more than the grim triumph of those 
speechless visits, or because his pride 
had too severe a blow in the presence 
of her silence, now so much more 
awful than any he could compass, the 
old man began to fail rapidly. 

The time came when, in spite of the 
persistent industry he had _ never 
lacked, he could no longer earn even 
his “keep.” Then, accompanied and 
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rendered self-respecting by a battered 
old trunk, he betook himself bravely 
to the poorhouse. There remained 
to him a certain odd pride that made 
him prefer the charity of the town 
to that of the son who had chosen to 
follow his mother to her new home 
and master. There, with a fresh au- 
dience for his recountals, he might 
well have been fairly content, but his 
mind failing him even more rapidly 
than his frail old body, it became his 
one idea to escape from this haven 
of his own making. Time after time 
he started out for some destination 
that was probably quite imaginary. 
He was always overtaken and carried 
back, but enly to set out again with 
a determined obstinacy that might 
have led him dangerously far astray 
if he had not invariably taken his 


trunk, generally placed in state on a 
wheelbarrow, which he appropriated 
for the purpose. It must have been a 
weary load for the old arms to push, 
but he never left it behind. It finally 
became a popular joke among the 
able-bodied paupers to help him tug 
it downstairs in readiness for the jour- 
neys, that seldom now extended be- 
yond the street crossing, affecting 
meanwhile the most ardent curiosity 
as to its contents. This secret the 
poor old man solemnly refused to di- 
vulge, although he was pleased to 
make manyallusions to its portentous 
value. When at last the time came 
that other hands unreproved opened 
the trunk, become common property 
now, no one was much surprised to 
find it, like most of the old man’s 
mysteries, quite empty. 


THE OLD WHOLESALE PEDDLER AND HIS TEAMS. 
By Arthur N. Halil. 


growth and prosperity that is as 

sealed pages to the rising gener- 
ation, but a cherished memory to 
hundreds of elder sons of the soil, is 
that period which chronicles the pass- 
ing of the great four and six horse 
stock wagons and the era of their 
prime prosperity, in which fortunes 
were made by the pioneers in the 
“Yankee notions” trade. Up to a pe- 
riod soon after the close of the civil 
war, commercial travellers, or “drum- 
mers,’ representing the New York, 
Boston and other wholesale dry goods 
houses, were not as numerous as at 
present. Those who travelled through 
sections of northern New England 
carried few samples of small wares, 
and the merchants, particularly those 
in the smaller villages remote from 
railroads, were compelled to lose 
profitable trade if unable to supply 
requests of customers for the numer- 
ous articles in this line. To supply 
this demand came the idea and de- 
velopment of the wholesale peddler’s 
trade, to bring to the door of the 
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country merchant the articles needed 
to keep up his stock of goods between 
the periods of his annual or semi- 
annual visits to the great cities to 
“stock up.” This trade grew rapidly 
and proved very profitable. Its de- 
cadence was due solely to the fact that 
the city jobbers saw its magnitude 
and, realizing its importance, in- 
creased their efforts, and by su- 
perior facilities forced a competition 
that was disastrous to the wholesale 
peddler. 

The outfit of one of these travelling 
merchants was literally a wholesale 
jobbing establishment on wheels in 
summer and on runners in winter. 
The stock carried was in variety equal 
to that of many of the large wholesale 
stores of the metropolitan cities, and 
frequently replenished from the sup- 
ply stock at the headquarters of the 
owner. Buying in large quantities, 
chiefly from manufacturers, with ex- 
penses at the minimum, these mer- 
chants were able to sell their goods at 
the market prices. The method of 
trade was the direct reverse of that of 
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the city jobber. Instead of buying 
the goods from drummers’ samples, 
with all the uncertainties that method 
implied, or selecting the goods from 
the stock in the city store, with the 
uncertainty of the delivery of the same 
goods examined, the country mer- 
chant selected the goods from the 
stock at his own door, with the cer- 
tainty that he received exactly the 
articles purchased, at the _ prices 
named on the spot, and with no op- 
portunity for any “market variation” 
between the time of purchase and de- 
livery. The convenience and ‘ cer- 
tainty of this arrangement were a fair 
substitute for the usual tempting offer 
of the city merchant of “five per cent 
off for cash in thirty days.” It may be 
said here that if the travelling mer- 
chant was forced, by the shrewdness 
of the purchaser, to grant a “five per 
cent off for cash” concession, the bill 
of sale would indicate by the prices 
named on some of the articles that 
the shrewd buyer was not so shrewd 
in some things as he might be in 
others. 

For many years the late Henry W. 
Carter, known as the “Merchant 
Prince,” enjoyed practically a monop- 
oly of the travelling merchant trade, 
and amassed a considerable fortune. 
He first established headquarters at 
Chelsea, Vermont, and afterwards re- 
moved to Lebanon, New Hampshire, 
where a large stock was kept in store 
for the supply of his travelling agents. 
At one time Mr. Carter had five 
teams on the road, four with four 
horses each and one with six horses. 
There were other travelling mer- 
chants on the road at the time, having 
one team each, with two horses, but 
the stocks carried were light and their 
competition slight. 

The “Carter teams” were known 
throughout the sections travelled as 
marvels of elegance. With beautiful 
well matched horses, silver mounted 
harness, wagons large and _ high, 


handsomely ornamented with 
paintings, always well kept and shin- 
ing with fresh varnish, they attracted 
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much attention as they stood before 
the village store or passed along the 
street and dashed up to the door of 
the hotel. Many a middle aged per- 
son will remember that, next to the 
passing of the circus, the chief event 
of village excitement and wonder was 
the arrival of the ‘Carter team.” The 
accompanying ‘illustration shows one 
of these teams in front of the Wash- 
ington House, at Fisherville (now 
Penacook), a suburb of Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

Probably no business man was bet- 
ter known throughout New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont than Mr. Carter. 
The story of his great success as a 
merchant and the wonderful features 
of his handsome teams is to this day 
told by the elder natives to admiring 
children and grandchildren. 

Starting from Lebanon, the terri- 
tory covered by these teams included 
towns in New Hampshire south to the 
Massachusetts line, and in Vermont 
northtothe Canada line. Theitinerary 
embraced not only the moreimportant 
towns and villages of Claremont, 
Newport, Bradford, Andover, Hills- 
boro, Warner, Hopkinton, Concord, 
Weare, Amherst, Milford, Wilton, 
Mason, Peterboro, Keene, Franklin, 
Laconia, Meredith’ and Plymouth in 
New Hampshire, and Montpelier, 
Windsor, Woodstock, St. Johnsbury, 
Brattleboro, Bennington, Hartford, 
Randolph, Chelsea, Barre, Lyndon, 
Newbury, Newport and Derby in 
Vermont, but nearly every hamlet in 
Vermont and the larger portion of 
New Hampshire, where the location 
of a store offered the inducement of 
trade. 

The country merchant then, as now, 
was shrewd and thrifty and enjoyed 
the respect and confidence of his fel- 
low citizens. Careful and close in buy- 
ing and selling, he prospered and 
maintained, with the minister, doctor 
and lawyer, a leading position in the 
community. Where there were two 
or more stores in a town, the mer- 
chant who was sharpest in buying his 
goods was able to offer a larger stock 
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and better inducements to his cus- 


tomers. That was often the whole se- 
cret when competition was brisk 
among village rivals in trade. One 


country merchant displayed a large 
sign announcing “Goods at Cost and 
More Too.” 

The stock carried on a team was of 
several thousand dollars in value. It 
embraced everything in the line of 
small wares or Yankee notions, in- 
cluding silk, linen and cotton threads, 
handkerchiefs, linen and paper cuffs 
and collars, suspenders, knives, scis- 
sors and shears, soaps and perfumes, 
pins and needles, buttons in endless 
variety, edgings and trimmings, in 
short, a thousand and one articles, 
“too numerous to mention.” Besides 
the regular lines of notions, there was 
a good stock of table ware, silver and 
plated ware, watches and jewelry; 
also a good line of choice brands of 
cigars and tobaccos. The sale of 
watches and jewelry was an interest- 
ing and profitable feature of the trade. 
The jewelry was not all of high class, 
but mostly of the variety usually dis- 
played in country stores, made in at- 
tractive forms, ‘neat and not gaudy. 
The watches were of all classes, from 
the finest gold down.to the cheapest 
“trader.” The sale of the “trading” 
watches was very large. They were 
mostly of white metal, their cases en- 
graved in handsome designs with at- 
tractive works and good timekeepers 
—while they lasted. Hotel-keepers, 
livery stable keepers and the sharp 
Yankee traders in horses and cattle 
were the principal purchasers, taking 
from two to a half dozen at a time. 
Some astonishing trades were often 
made with a few dollars in cash and 
a handsome watch as an extra induce- 
ment, the merits of the “ticker” being 
well set off by the accomplished 
trader. The purchase of an animal 
valued at sixty dollars for twenty dol- 
lars in cash and an “imitation gold” 
watch that the trader paid the travel- 
ling merchant twelve dollars for is an 
illustration. It is worth noting that 
this particular watch proved an excel- 
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lent timekeeper. During the war the 
sutlers sold a great number of these 
cheap watches to the newly enlisted 
soldiers, who were flush with 
bounty money. In seven weeks one 
of the travelling merchants disposed 
of $11,000 worth of this class of 
watches, that were in turn sold to New 
Hampshire soldiers. The price, of 
course, depended altogether upon cir- 
cumstances—from ffive dollars. up. 
Some of the surviving veterans may 
remember something of the details. 
That the army sutlers rapidly accu- 
mulated fortunes is not a matter of 
wonder. 

The routes of the teams covered 
forty or fifty towns each, arranged so 
as to visit most of them ontheoutward 
and return trips four times a year, the 
teams arriving at headquarters twice 
a year, spring and fall, for inventory. 
There were the usual “bargain sales”’ 
of goods out of stvle or shopworn. 
The stocks of the teams were kept up 
by frequent orders to the supply store, 
and the agents occasionally visited 
headquarters to select goods and for 
consultation as to styles and prices. 
I<very effort was made to keep up with 
the varying styles and to offer only the 
newest and best in all lines. 

Notices were sent to merchants of 
the date of intended arrival, and the 
arrival was timed as near as weather 
and other conditions would permit. 
Country roads were not all as good 
then as in these days of wheelmen and 
“wood roads movements,” and the de- 
lays, especially after spring and fall 
rains and the winter storms, were 
often tedious and vexatious. To be 
held in a small country town, an en- 
forced guest, for a week, of a not too 
palatial hotel, with a menu far from 
sumptuous, while the roads were 
blocked by immense snowdrifts, was a 
provoking experience, not uncom- 
non. It is but fair to say that the ac- 
commodations furnished by most of 


the country hotels was excellent and 


the charges very reasonable. Usually 
the travelling merchant sold the land- 
lord a few boxes of cigars at a fair 
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profit, so that when the charge for his 
fare was deducted his bill of expenses 
was not exorbitant. The quality of 
the cigars sold over the bar in some 
of the hotels was not such as would 
tempt the taste of an epicure. 

The amount of the purcase by the 
country merchant varied; ‘t was sel- 
dom less than twenty-five dollars, and 
sometimes ran up to one hundred dol- 
lars, sometimes to two hundred dollars 
or more. The merchant selected the 
staple articles, or those called for by 
his customers, not often venturing to 
invest in “notions” in advance of the 
demand for the “latest city stvles.” 
Occasionally some 
more progressive 
merchant would 
venture to set the 
style; but his cus- 
tomers were chary 
of purchase until 
fully assured that it 
was correct. Usu- 
ally, however, the 
country folks were 
not far behind their 
city cousins in 
adopting the new 
styles. In these days 
of summer boarders 
and more rapid facil- 
ities, the merchant 
has to “hustle” to 
display the prevail- 
ing fashions, even in 


ling merchant would rather meet a 
team with a big load of hay on a nar- 
row road in summer than a team with 
a cord of wood on a fairly level road 
in winter. Somehow the man in 
charge of the wood team was invari- 
ably sour tempered and obstinate, and 
usually profane. Of course the danger 
to the merchant of loss in case of acci- 
dent by turning into a ditch beside the 
road was out of all proportion to his 
own, but that didn’t make any differ- 
ence to the stubborn man; he pro- 
posed to have his half of the road, or 
by shouting curses let the whole town- 
ship know the reason why. ‘He did 
not always get what 
he desired. Meet- 
ings in bad places 
where the opposite 
driver was a woman 
were usually more 
ludicrous than seri- 
ous. The merchant 
gallantly gave all of 
the way that was 
possible, but gen- 
erally the horse 
driven by the woman 
was the victim of 
vigorous _ spiteful 
rein jerking and 
lashing, and  nu- 
merous squeals and 
shrieks attested the 
imagined proximity 
of danger. 


the most remote HENRY W. CARTER. The changes 
country villages. It is likely in the climate of northern New 


that with the advance of trolley 
lines the term “most remote” will 
soon be lost by desuetude. 

The travelling merchant's experi- 
ences on the road were interesting, 
often amusing and sometimes excit- 
ing, especially in efforts to observe 
fully all the “customs of the road.” He 
realized clearly the fact that there was 
a strong prejudice against the pres- 
ence on the highway of a four-horse 
team of such pretensions that there 
was danger from collision or a tip over 
by turning out when it met another 
vehicle on a narrow road. The travel- 


England during the past thirty 
or fortv vears have been sur- 
prising. The winters then were long 
and tedious: good sleighing and skat- 
ing were always expected by Thanks- 
giving time, and “six weeks of sled- 
ding in March” was the usual expecta- 
tion. Snowstorms were frequent and 
severe, the snow lying over the stone 
walls and fences on a level and the 
crust often being strong enough to 
bear a sled load of wood drawn by a 
pair of horses or oxen. Skating and 
coasting on the crust made delightful 
sport. The winter months were in- 
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tensely cold, the mercury standing at 
zero or below for weeks at a time, and 
twenty below occasioning only pass- 
ing comment. A sample of the cold 
weather was one day experienced by 
a travelling merchant. Leaving Brad- 
ford, New Hampshire, about eight 
A. M., when the thermometer regis- 
tered twenty degrees below, he drove 
to the village of East Washington, ten 
miles, where, with the wind blowing 
sharply over the ice of the little lake, 
the record was thirty degrees below. 
Returning to Bradford at four P. M. 
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one, was soon encountered. It looked 
innocent enough, and the driver let his 
horses walk on to it without a serious 
thought of its treachery. It held well 
until the team was in the middle of it, 
when suddenly the bottom seemed to 
give out, and there was trouble. All 
four horses were down in a heap, 
struggling to get to their feet; the 
sleigh tipped over to one side, letting 
all the trunks slide off into the snow 
out of sight; and the driver was 
thrown out and sank in the mass 
nearly to his armpits. Fortunately his 
predicament was 
observed by a 
farmer living 
near by, who sum- 
moned help and 
came to his as- 
sistance. It took 


three men three 
hours to get the 


he found the mercury still standing at 
the twenty degrees point. It was a day 
to be remembered. 

The snowdrifts of those times were 
often of enormous proportions. Many 
times it was impossible to break out 
the roads, and it was necessary to 
drive around the drifts, out in the 
fields, with no walls or fences visible. 
This was all right for light sleighs, but 
when the snow was soft and slumpy 
there were frequent mishaps to heavy 
teams. A travelling merchant anxious 
to reach a certain town one night de- 
cided to take the chances on the near- 
est road, against the advice of other 
people, who said there were bad 
drifts. The drifts were bad, sure 
enough, and the worst, a very long 


horses and 
sleigh out of the 
drift. It was 
necessary to lead 
the horses out 
one at a time, 
dig down to a 


fence, secure 
— boards, shovel 
the snow away 


from under the 
sleigh, lay the 
boards down and turn the sleigh 
around by hand. 

The day of the store on wheels has 
passed, and in its train, for the most 
part, its patrons, the merchants whose 
shrewd Yankee qualities made it the 
success that it was. Only elder New 
Englanders can conjure it up, a 
reminiscence fragrant as those of 
other institutions of the soil are, 
which, passing, left their imprint on 
the progress of the country. Around 
tavern fires in winters, and to city 
cousins visiting the country in sum- 
mers, its story is rehearsed; but the 
power of the locomotive has proved 
too great for the “team,” has usurped 
its field, and stilled forever its musical 
rumble. 
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THE RISE OF THE TIDE OF LIFE TO NEW 
ENGLAND HILLTOPS. 


By Edward P. Pressey. 


Illustrated from photographs by Mr. Fred Woodward. 


tury New England life was 

country life. During the first 
half of the century, life surged to the 
very tops of the remote hills and 
mountains, established there its broad 
hearthstones for a season, and then 
began to ebb, leaving rich fossils, 
shells and memorials of the deep and 
sweeping streams of human history. 
In our day the trough of the ebbing 
wave has been reached; and heralds 
already proclaim the first bright rip- 
ples of a back turning tide of life,— 


B ‘tury of the middle of the cen- 


- better even we trust than the old, if 


less roughly heroic in its forms. In 
this revival time it may both enter- 
tain and edify us to turn back for a 
little to the times of the first rising of 
the tide. 

The Six Nations of New York had 
a famous deeply trod war path over 
the Hoosac Mountains, nearly in line 
with the present Hoosac Tunnel. It 
followed the Hoosac River from the 
Hudson to the mountain wall on the 
west, and from the great bend of the 
Deerfield on the east, to the land of 
the Pocumtucks around the old Deer- 


field meadows. The Canadas also 
had minor trails winding through the 
deep forests to the head of Lake 
Champlain. There were other trails 
still, over the southern passes of the 
Green Mountains, veering southward 
into Massachusetts at several points. 
In the times of the French wars a 
cordon of forts was built on the three 
mile line from Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, to the New York border to hold 
these trails. 

The tale of John Norton is inti- 
mately connected with three of these 
forts,—Shirley, in the present town 
of Heath, Pelham, in Rowe, and 
Massachusetts, near the border of 
Williamstown. Norton was born in 
Connecticut, was a graduate of Yale, 
ordained minister of the gospel in old 
Deerfield, and appointed to the charge 
of the church in Falls Town, the crea- 
tion of the surviving veterans of the 
famous Falls fight of King Philip’s 
war. Ina short time the French and 
Indian war broke out. Norton found 
his parish so harassed by Indians as 
to be untenable for peaceful cultiva- 
tion of the gospel; and so he got the 
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appointment as itinerant chaplain of 
all the forts. Shirley was the middle 
fort of the cordon, and so was Captain 
Williams’s headquarters. It was a 


model of the old block build, with 
carefully constructed barracks and 
quarters. 


Norton’s family, consisting 


EARTHWORK REMAINS OF FORT PELHAM. 


of his wife and 
two little girls, re- 
sided there while 
he rode from fort 
to fort on his 
pastoral mission. 

The story be- 
gins with Fort 
Pelham, a _ stock- 
ade covering an 
acre and a half of 
high ground, six- 
teen hundred feet 


above sea _ level, 
near the head 
waters of Pelham 
Brook, along 
which one of the 
minor trails de- 
scended to the 


Deerfield. Along 
the Pelham war- 
path to this day relics of the savages 
are sometimes discovered. We read 
in Norton’s diary that he left Fort 
Pelham about one o’clock on a sum- 
mer’s day with a convoy of thirteen 
soldiers. They crossed the pass in the 
ridge south of Mount Adams, along 


MAPLE WOODS BY FORT PELHAM. 
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the military road to Charlemont. 
They passed the night at Captain 
Moses Rice’s fort. This Captain Rice 
with several of his gallant men later 
suffered the scalping knife; and a 
monument now marks their resting 
place. The next day they passed on, 
crossed the ‘Hoosac range upon the 
old trail, and landed safe in Fort 
Massachusetts on the Dutch frontier. 

They found the little garrison 
weakened with disease and short of 
ammunition and supplies. So the 
commander immediately proceeded 
back over the mountain with nearly 
a score of strong 
men, to fetch what 
they needed from 
Deerfield. But in a 
brief time the fact 
developed that the 
remaining garrison 
numbered not more 
than eight or nine 
well men, including 
the chaplain. Then 
the sergeant left in 
command fell sick; 
and Norton himself 
became commander 
pro tem. 

Hardly had all 
this been realized 
before signs were 
discovered in the 
neighboring forest 
of the presence of lurking foes, or at 
least of spies, broken twigs where 
there should be none, unfamiliar moc- 
casin tracks, roily water in stagnant 
pools by the river side, and freshly 
turned pebbles where upon their oath 
none of the garrison had been for ten 
days. 

The pieces were then carefully 
trained from the mounts in the four 
corners of the block, and everything 
was. strengthened. It was not long 
therefore before the watchful foes 
knew themselves discovered and un- 
able to effect a surprise. Trusting 
also in their great numbers, they be- 
came bold, and showed themselves 
in force to intimidate the little iso- 
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lated garrison. But Norton and his 
men asked for no quarters. The fort 
was assaulted. Norton held out for 
three days. The men were so busy 
that they had no time to bury or even 
remove the gunner who fell beside his 
gun on one of the mounts. Their am- 
munition was almost exhausted, the 
merest trifle, including a charge or 
two of board nails, remaining unex- 
pended. Then Norton began most 
diplomatically the details of capitula- 
tion. 

The defence had been gallant, as we 
may well imagine ; for the enemy sup- 


posed there were three hundred men 
in the fort, and that they had bom- 
barded it with great slaughter. It was 
so reported by the French com- 
mander, whose official account has 
since been found in France. The ap- 
parent belief was certainly not all 
brag; because good terms were given 
to the insignificant body of defenders, 
reduced as they were to seven, includ- 
ing the chaplain. The French and In- 
dians numbered seven hundred. All 
persons in the fort were to be free 
from Indian plunder or cruelty; to be 
taken captives to Quebec; and thence 
to be redeemed as soon as terms could 
be made at Boston. The garrison and 
its people then marched out with the 
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honors of war—men, women and chil- 
dren, all told, little more than a score. 
The Frenchman said in his report that 
the enemy parleyed a long time in 
order to bury his dead. This he ac- 
complished. Only one man was found 
fallen at his gun, unburied; though 
there must have been two hundred 
and fifty slain! 

Norton records day by day in his 
diary the circumstances of their 
march, descriptions of their camps by 


is troubled with the “papistry” around 
him. At length, as spring again 
touches the land with new hope, the 
news of their redemption comes; and 
they return by ship to Boston, all that 
were left of them, about half a dozen. 

Of course Boston was not the jour- 
ney’s end for Chaplain Norton. Away 
on the mountain of Heath were his 
dear ones. He arrived there to greet 
his wife and—only one of his little 
ones. One little girl had not been 


POETS SEAT, ADAMS MOUNTAIN. 


the Hoosac and along the Champlain 
trail. Some of the weak ones, before 
they reached the canoes on the lake, 
found their graves by the way. It is 
a simple, circumstantial, but, between 
the lines, dramatic tale, the recorder’s 
mind being too full at the time for re- 
flection or emotion at the weird 
tragedy of which he was a part. Once 
in Quebec, new foes arise. The 
prison fever relieves the chaplain, dur- 
ing the long winter, of the greater 
part of his sacred charge. He is him- 
self for a long time prostrated with 
the common affliction; and when 
sense and reflection return to him, he 


equal to the severe winter. The fron- 
tier soldiers had laid her away, and 
with some rude tool had carved an in- 
scription on a flat field stone above 
her grave. There it stood for nearly 
a century and a half, until the letter- 
ing was partly undecipherable. Then 
a sentimental historical student took 
it away to Williams College for a last- 
ing memorial of this little girl who 
may be said to have died for her 
country so long ago. An old man 
who owned the field about this moun- 
tain fort-years ago used always to tell 
the historical student who came to 
rake over the old barrack chimneys 
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FERN-GROWN WATER-COURSE ONCE A PART OF THE 


PELHAM TRAIL. 
that he could remember how a strange 
lady in a black veil used to come in 
flower time every spring from some 
south country to mourn at the little 
grave, but that it was a long, long 
time ago that she had last'come. 

* * * 

Mellowing time has tended in 
popular tradition to make Daniel 
Shays and his men a kind of heroes, 
as perhaps they were, though 
blind, and viewed 
in a_ pitiless 
light by _ their 
own world’s rep- 
resentatives of law 
and order. But 
what I am going 
to tell is not the 
tale of Daniel 
Shays, except so 
far as it throws 
light upon that of 
a minor actor in 
the events. that 
bear his name; 
nor indeed any 
tale at all, but 
rather the sketch 
of an interesting 
problem, which 
may be filled out 
by the imaginative 


“ey 


reader as the tale of Wil- 
liam Steel. 

If you go due west 
from the beautiful Deer- 
field meadows, leaving the 
historic village sleeping in 
their midst behind you, 
crossing the Stillwater 
suspension bridge, and 
plunging into the hills 
along the railroad track, 
vou will find the Deerfield 
River winding among pre- 
cipitous mountains, with 
only an occasional ex- 
panse of meadow and a 
village, for twenty-five 
miles, till you come to the 
place where Pelham 
Brook tumbles down its 
five miles of rapids, and 
plunges into the greater stream. 
If vou follow Pelham Brook 
up a littl way, you will see 
where it emerges from still more pre- 
cipitous mountains; and in the course 
of a mile you will come to the place 
where the still more tumbling Steel 
Brook plunges into the Pelham, im- 
mediately after threading a wood and 
stone bridge. On the south bank of 
this wild, perennial stream, you will 


TURF-GROWN ANCIENT ROAD. 
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find an ancient road like a lofty shelf 
following the windings of the brook 
and the mountain side till it is lost to 
the eye, after appearing and disap- 
pearing in the mazes of the hills above 
your head to the west. But if you 
thread the maze for half a mile or 
more, you will emerge into a lofty 
valley where the mountain sides 
slope upward more gently and there 
are spaces of still water, bits of turfy 
bank and moist deposits where the 
blue flag grows and dragon flies in- 
habit, and the bright heavens, in place 
of rocks and woods, are again above 
you. Yet there is an intense solitude 
in this place; for these banks were 
once teeming with human life, and are 
now only honeycombed for a mile or 
two with the cellars and ruined chim- 
ney Dases of a great settlement that 
has absolutely passed away and al- 
most passed out of mind; and there is 
almost three-quarters of a century’s 
growth of lichens and moss upon 
many of the hearthstones. This spot 
is the cradle of a lofty inland promon- 
tory; for west and south the moun- 
tain cliffs drop sometimes precipi- 
tously a thousand feet into the Deer- 
field. There has been from early 
times one other road over the north 
mountain ridge to the town. But now 
there is no inhab- 


ative replies. “My father always 
called it Steel Brook; I never 
asked him why.” 

And then the native will go on to 
tell you traditions of the remnant of 
a strange people that once lived along 
Steel Brook. The mystery and the 
fragments of traditions were to me 
elements of an interesting problem. 
It was a good while before I learned 
anything at all about William Steel 
or could guess at the bearing of the 
traditions. 

I learned his Christian name first 
and his identification with the region 
in this way. In the town records I 
found that soon after the incorpora- 
tion of the township of which Steel 
Brook hamlet was a part, one of the 
first roads adopted was the one run- 
ning southwest, so and so, over the 
mountain ridge, terminating at the 
house of William Steel. 

I next happened one day to find a 
small yellowed paper in the secretary 
of one of the old families of squires. 
The paper contained among other in- 
teresting things the signature of Wil- 
liam Steel. It was an original Shays 
Rebellion document. Steel and eight 
other men of the locality were Shays’s 
insurgents. These nine men had sur- 
rendered to Colonel ‘Hugh Maxwell, 


itant within hail- 
ing distance of the 
valley. Such is 
the Steel Brook 
country. 

And why is it 
called the Steel 
Brook country? 
The oldest inhab- 
itant can only say 
to “Why! it 
has always been 
Steel Brook.” 

Was it named 
for some Steel 
who lived there- 


abouts? 
“Never heard 
of any,” the 


eighty-years’ old 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STONE HOUSE. 
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THE FIRST PIONEER’S ESTATE. 


and had received their arms again, 
after taking the oath of allegiance, at 
the hands of Squire Wells. 

The next thing I learned was an in- 
ference from the above facts with one 
or two other considerations. So 
large a settlement as Steel Brook 
could not have supported itself in such 
a spot by farming. Surely they were 
men who lived’ by 
wood-craft and cun- 
ning leadership. The 
historian of Shays’s 
Rebellion savs in one 
place: “The military 
operations of the in- 
surgents during the 
summer consisted 
rather of private rob- 
beries than public hos- 
tilities.” Besides, all 
the living traditions of 
Steel Brook show that 
it was a paradise of all 
sorts of makeshift 
characters from all the 
towns down the valley. 


OLD STONE DAM ON PELHAM BROOK. 


Now, where the crow flies, the carcass 
lies. This Steel must have been a 
kind of Robin ‘Hood. 

Now allow a digression with refer- 
ence to Daniel Shays’s career, that we 
may imagine something more still of 
the minor legend, by the course of the 
greater. The Shays Rebellion was 
It was an 


chiefly in February, 1787. 
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outbreak of the debtor and discon- 
tented classes in the time between the 
close of fhe American Revolution and 
the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States and Hamilton’s 
financial policy, which-restored pros- 
perity. At the time of the insurrec- 
tion in western Massachusetts, taxes 
had risen to fifty.dollars for every 
man, woman and child in the Com- 
monwealth. Bands of desperate men 
and numerous romantic young men 
of good family, believing themselves 
champions against a legalized condi- 
tion of anarchy, joined themselves 
loosely under a certain captain of 
Revolutionary fame by the name of 


THE OLD POUND. 


Daniel Shays of Pelham, and tried to 
force justice to an issue by preventing 
the county courts from sitting and 
preparing a gallows for all the “rob- 
ber lawyers.” 

The insurgents, of course, were 
everywhere sadly routed and their 
whole method execrated by all 
soberer thinking people. But a more 
poetic justice has been dealt out to 
them by the mellowing hand of time. 
We have no practical object now in 
execrating Shays and his men; and so 
we may well enjoy a tale on the other 
side, according to the sentiment ex- 


pressed in just two lines of the old 
Shays’s ballad, once sung in taverns 
and grocery stores: 


“Though in disgrace, the populace 
Like Persia did adore me. 


This adoration continued a mellow- 
ing light to the end of his days. He 
escaped with a handful of his men into 
the fastnesses of the Green Moun- 
tains. From there he wandered west- 
ward into Livingston county, New 
York. There he lived a quiet life, 
reverenced, though unprosperous, and 
died at Sparta in 1825, at the age of 
78. The people proposed erecting a 
bowlder mon- 
ument after 
the fashion of 
the memo- 
rials of gen- 
iuses. But 
he lies in the 
beautiful 
Conesus 
cemetery 
near Scotts- 
burg, with a 
flat stone in- 
scribed: G. 
SH A Y—G. 
standing of 
course for 
General, 
though his 
only real title 
was Captain. 

To return 
to the tale of 
Steel Brook: only onemoredirect fact 
has been discovered in regard to Wil- 
liam Steel. Thereisthe patheticrecord 
of the birth and death of a little one, 
the child of William Steel, during that 
year of terror, 1787. There is no 
gravestone to tell where William Steel 
lies; but his name perpetuated in the 
mountain stream is a more poetic 
monument, showing that in some way 
the people had regard for him. 

Coming finally to the traditions of 
the other Steel Brook people, we have 
something fuller in detail. One day 
there came to my house an old man 
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SATINET MILL OF THE EARLY CENTURY. 


bowed with the weight of the century, 
who had heard of the young man who 
loved bygone days and people. He 
was the last of the ballad declaimers, 
and originated near the Steel Brook 
country. I got from him a breeze of 
the real old time. He declaimed 
again, with the old forgotten style of 
elocution, ballad after ballad of the 


days of his _ activity. 
Among them were 
“Springfield Mountain,” 
“Willie Weaver,” and 
“Shays’s Confession,’— 
such as were sung in min- 
ing camps as far as the 
Missouri and even Cali- 
fornia, and some _ that 
smacked of the popular 
amusements of the out- 
laws’ haunts. But he told 
me of the beginning of the 
movement of population 
away from Steel Brook, 
which could have been 
imagined to set in as soon 
as the desperate causes that brought 
men there had ceased to give them > 
comfort. One family took up a 
farm beyond the river, below the 
cliffs. He described a funeral pro- 
cession down the zigzag cliff road. 
An ox sled was the hearse until they 
reached the river. The Deerfield was 
in flood. The coffin was overturned 


HISTORIC SHADES OF ROCKLAWN, 
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in crossing, and the corpse nearly 
lost. 

The remnants of Steel Brook were 
poor creatures. One, Riverie Burton, 
is still remembered. Once getting an 
unexpected legacy of five dollars, he 
meditated how to spend it. True to 
his instincts, he must have a helpmeet 
for his wood-craft and a long feast of 
that which a poor man lacks, butter 
for his crust of bread. So he bought 
a three dollar dog and chained it up 
in the cellar, and two dollars’ worth of 
butter and deposited it in the cellar 


shine.” And it became a saying used 
in those parts by those who were 
crowded in any way by a neighbor. 
Last scene of all: Steel Brook had 
its Friar Tuck, an enlightened im- 
provement upon that ancient parson 
of Robin Hood’s. This was Elder 
Carpenter. In 1810 the elder gath- 
ered the cream of society at his house 
in the centre of the hamlet, and 
organized a Baptist church. The 
hearthstone is still to be seen beside a 
clump of pines and birches on a broad 
green mound of turf. The spot seems 


WHERE HISTORIC DIGNITARIES LIE. 


cupboard. But during the night 
the dog got loose and ate all the but- 
ter; and the butter killed the dog. 
Another remnant was an “old Mr. 
Ware.” ‘He had three sons, Adams, 
Amasa and Abijah, who slept in a 
trundle-bed together. Now there is a 
common mountain plant sometimes 
called “life-everlasting,” also worthily 
known then by the poetic name of 
moonshine, the blossom of which 
made poetic filling for the trundle-bed 
of Adams, Amasa and Abijah Ware. 
When one of them got crowded by 
the two, he used to sing out: “Lay 
over there and give me more moon- 


to be especially hallowed by the 
processes of nature. He proved an 
efficient elder, and was called to a 
flourishing church in the neighbor- 
hood of New York City. There he 
stayed for some years till by dint of 
starving he had saved some hundreds 
of dollars, which he brought back to 
Steel Brook; and putting it with the 
church’s mites, he built a chapel on 
the mountain road to the north, over- 
looking the town and almost in sight 
of the glen. There it was a visible 
benediction to Steel Brook till almost 
the last remnant had been baptized 
into the kingdom of the Lord and 
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passed to other worlds. The old 
church-book may still be seen at 
Beacon Hills. It is a most pathetic 
circumstantial record of the “labor- 
ing” of committees of “brethren” and 
“sisters” with erring brother or sister 
for the forsaking of the common sins 
and weaknesses that cursed their 
lives, and votes of restorations and 


the whole Deerfield valley with much 
of the adjoining mountain sides for 
some fifteen miles from the Vermont 
line, five thousand acres more or less. 
The stone house is situated at the 
middle of the fifteen miles. 

There was supposed to be a genius 
in the King family; and the head of 
the house wanted territory enough in 


A MONUMENTAL RUIN A THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE DEERFIELD CANYON. 


dismissals—an eloquent, unrhythmic 
epic of the triumphs and tragedies of 
obscure saints and sinners, in the 
faulty spelling of the parish clerks 
during several generations. 

* * * * 


A mile eastward of Hoosac Tunnel, 
between _ the 


America upon which the _ family 
might expand. And it did expand to 
this extent and character, that a King 
arose who could number his living de- 
scendants before his death one hun- 
dred souls ; and not long after that the 
great dispersion of New England 


railroad and 


the river, may 
be seen a 
quaint stone 
house. This 
was the orig- 
inal home- 
stead of Jesse 
King. There 
is an ancient 
deed much pre- 
served with 
paste, kept by 
a descendant 
at Beacon 
Hills, enti- 


tling thesame 
Jesse King to 


ONCE THE HOME OF ONE OF WASHINGTON’S LIFE GUARDS. 
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HOW BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAIN. 


took place, and the time came when 
the King family could boast that it 
had a representative in every state 
and territory of the Union. But the 
genius of the King family was for 
singing. 

Jesse King’s father was a British 
convict in the Tower of London. But 
he used to while away the dreary 
hours singing all the old songs and 
psalm tunes he had ever heard. He 
became so absorbed in 
this effort after a while 
that he put all his mind to 
it, and only rested and 
slept for recovery of his 
voice. His singing thus 
became at last so melodi- 
ous and striking that it at- 
tracted the attention of 
the royal inspector of the 
guards; and finally talk 
about it came into the 
gossip of the court. Then 
when the queen heard her 
maids chattering about it, 
she became very much in- 
terested, and planned a 
disguise under which to 


sing. She could not rest until 
she had secretly made a_ bargain 
with him to sing for her amuse- 
ment every day; and after that 
her fad carried her so far that she 
had a cottage built in a secret place 
and had the prisoner abstracted from 
the Tower that he might preserve his 
voice in the sunlight; and he was to 
be her minstrel for life. This bargain 
was faithfully kept; and the queen 


go by night to hear the 


mysterious minstrel of the 


Tower. Her interest was 
still increased when once 
she had heard the prisoner 


THE ORGAN BUILDER'S MASTERPIFCE. 
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TWILIGHT ABOVE THE HOOSACS. 


never grew tired of the music. His 
voice had remarkable staying power 
and lasted long after his limbs failed, 
and he was carried daily into the 
queen’s presence. 

The sons of the old prisoner, feel- 
ing the shame of their father’s politi- 
cal disgrace, came to New England 
and started afresh in the romantic 
upper Deerfield valley. To this day, 
though long generations have passed, 
a King leads in the village choir at 
Beacon ‘Hills and a King maiden sits 
at the organ. 

* * * * 

Cynthia Hilliard of Beacon Hills 
was courted by a likely young man of 
the neighborhood. Her wedding 
clothes were all made; when the un- 
faithful young man suddenly married 
another, who had just fallen heir to a 
legacy. Cynthia in her mortification 
and grief vowed she could never look 
her friends in the face again; and so 
determining, she kept her room for 
three days, and refused food. But 
on the fourth day she appeared serene 
and spiritual, dressed in mourning, 


which she wore for several years. 
She was an acknowledged beauty and 
a capable, healthy girl; but she re- 
mained unmarried till her death. The 
unfaithful lover, it is recorded in the 
quaint diary of a friend, “reaped 
righteous judgement” in getting a 
shrew for a wife; and “being stricken, 
he took to drink and made a beast of 
himself.”’ 
* * * 

Half a century ago there was in 
New England an intense superstition 
hostile to foreigners. A young couple 
from Beacon Hills went to live at 
Springfield. There the young man 
found a Frenchman who taught him 
to play the fiddle; and when his little 
son was born, he named him for the 
Frenchman for whose character he 
had come to have a genuine regard. 
The father-in-law in Beacon Hills 
could not, however, understand any 
such heathenish papistry; and in his 
rage and grief ordered his daughter 
with her child home to Beacon Hills. 
The order was obeyed by the humili- 
ated and conscience-stricken daugh- 
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ter; and the child I suppose was duly 
rechristened in above-board, Puritan 
fashion. 

Another matter of the same sort is 
somewhat touching. In the remotest 
corner of the old cemetery at Beacon 
Hills is a lone marble slab, inscribed, 
“Margaret O’Flaherty, late of Ire- 
land, aged twenty,” with the date. 
Poor Margaret! who were you? 
Lonesome in death, how came you 
here in life? Did they draw their 
Puritan skirts from you as they have 
their graves? “Late of Ireland” 
shows that you were painfully a for- 
eigner and a curiosity tothem. I can 
imagine why you died at twenty. It 
also shows their essential kindness 
and fear of God, that, regarding you 
with the religious terror they did, 
they gave you Christian burial and 
marked your grave. 

* * 

There is an historic spot halfway 
up Pelham Brook, at the head of a 
beautiful upland meadow. It has wit- 
nessed a number of stirring events. 
It is the site once known as Fellows 
Mill, though there is now no trace of 
mills anywhere about, only the quiet 
cottage of a mountaineer; and near 
by is a private bridge to a small 
potato patch under the shadow of the 
mountain, where once was a thor- 
oughfare. Near here was the house 
of an old-time quack doctor of con- 
siderable notoriety. Somehow he had 
become the butt and victim of prac- 
tical jokes from the rowdy element. 
This class was a distinct feature of 
old-fashioned society almost wholly 
unknown to-day. The old man grew 
testy; and the rowdy “ringleader” 
therefore grew resentful and abusive. 
When he was under liquor he became 
positively outrageous. One night a 
“gang” out on a lark, as it passed 
Fellows Mill, saw the quack concoct- 
ing his specifics by the dim light of 
a tallow candle. The word was given 
to douse his light by plunging a stone 
in at the door. The stone was 
thrown, but did no damage except to 
alarm the quack and cause him hur- 
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riedly to secure his place for a siege. 
The suggestion was too strong for 
half-drunken men of their mind to re- 
sist; and so the gang nearly broke 
the cabin into pieces before they were 
lured off by a neighbor. Meanwhile 
the quack, who seems to have been a 
man of many apprehensions, had es- 
caped by a secret trap to the deep bed 
of Pelham Brook, overhung by dense 
dark trees and waded up a mile to the 
safe retreat of a neighbor’s house. 
* * 

The oldest stones in the Beacon 
Hills graveyard are three little round- 
topped slates for three little Hartwell 
children, aged three, five and seven, 
who died within a few months of each 
other in 1774. Ah, God! this was 
what pioneering meant to our fore- 
mothers,—that without these no na- 
tion should become perfect in the 
earth. 

The broadest and tallest slate in 
the cemetery is that of Captain 
Zebulon Benton. He was one of that 
type of public characters that have 
distinguished themselves by oddity. 
For example, he persisted in wearing 
his handsome queue of hair long after 
the fashion was extinct. He was a 
man of great bone and stature, with a 
cold military bearing. Feminine na- 
ture peculiarly failed to thrive in his 
household. One wife who seemed to 
suit his hardihood of temperament 
met her death by a falling tree while 
assisting him in the forest. Bluebeard 
kind of stories were prevalent in re- 
gard to this stalwart icy captain; but 
most of them probably suited the pop- 
ular opinion of him in certain quar- 
ters. 

Baldwin Gault was better known as 
Landlord Gault. His ambition and 
career have already served many a 
warning. Landlord Gault’s home es- 
tate was near the centre of the most 
populous school district in Beacon 
Hills. Farming was most favored by 
the soil. Eighty children attended 
school where now there are eight. 
The change is attributed in a large 
measure to the ambition of Landlord 
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Gault. He wanted to form a great 
estate; and so he saved and managed 
to get a good deal of money out at 
interest on the security of adjoining 
farms. In due process of time and 
law and tactful management, he thus 
became owner of a vast estate. 
Farms were let to tenants for money 
or work or half of the crops; and 
Landlord Gault became a man of 
great affairs at home and in the mar- 
ket places. But New England at- 
mosphere has not proved healthful to 
any such modification of the feudal 
system of landlord and tenant agri- 
culture. The farms thus exploited 
gradually fell behind the proprietors’ 
farms, till they would yield no rent, 
and were abandoned. I know no 
more pathetic figure in the history of 
an economic experiment than this 
“land poor” Landlord Gault, a man 
of vast business capacity, struggling 
to maintain and work his estate, for 
half a generation after it had become 
depopulated and almost houseless. 
It is stated upon sober authority that 
with a few broken-down beings, the 
last remnant of the tenantry, Land- 
lord Gault struggled on with his hay- 
ing from June till the snow actually 
began to fly. His home estate even 
was not tenanted a full generation 
after his death. 
* * 

And now as we approach the end of 
these rapid jottings, I want to leave 
an impression upon the reader’s mind 
of the abounding life that once dis- 
tinguished New England hilltops, be- 
fore it ebbed to the river side. One 
autumn day of flying clouds and sun- 
shine, when the leaves were begin- 
ning to fall, I stood upon the summit 
of Jillson Hill, one of those lofty set- 
tlements of the once high water of 
New England country life. I sat 
upon the lichened hearthstone of a 
chimney base eight paces square, in 
the centre of a cellar whose wall was 
seventeen by fifteen paces. The spot 
was strewn with a hundred last signs 
of an ancient lordly farmstead, 2,250 
feet above the level of the sea. Now 


only the sheep and oxen from some 
cottage farmstead by the distant 
meadow brook graze in this back pas- 
ture, where once ran the great turn- 
pike. The spot is open to every wind 
that blows; and the sun shines upon 
it every moment of a fair day. Over 
there, forty miles to the northeast, is 
the purple pyramid of Mt. Monad- 
nock; sixty miles to the east is 
Wachusett; Greylock, Haystack, 
Prospect and Tom stand around. The 
horizon is from six to sixty miles 
away at any point in its circle. But 
I am sitting on the hearthstone. It 
was round this that Burnap’s stringed 
band played the old Christmas hymn 
and the rustic minstrelsy poured out 
its utmost voices to the full capacity 
of this old kitchen seventeen paces 
long; or all ages joined in a royster- 
ing game of tucker. There lie the 
ruins of an archway where great 
cauldrons for boiling soap were set 
and other home industries were con- 
ducted. An enormous series of shed 
and shop foundations tell of such 
things. There were mighty barns 
arranged in a quadrangle about a 
court sheltered from the prevailing 
wind and open to the sun. This old 
farmstead is a type of that with which 
these mountain tops are eloquent, the 
traces of a life that at one time here 
left its shells of the mighty deep of 
human history. 

There were intellectual giants in 
the mountain tops in those days. 
Over on that mountain top stood the 
church of the disciples of John Knox, 
the nursery of a race of farmer sages. 
The support of a learned ministry 
was one of the chief conditions in 
their grant of land for a township. 
They used to send committees as far 
as New Jersey and Pennsylvania to 
secure a learned man to lead their 
kirk; this would be equal now to 
sending to Russia or Mexico. Once 
the towns were required to send dele- 
gates to a state convention to revise 
the constitution of Massachusetts. I 
do not learn what became of this 
town’s delegate; but the town meet- 
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ing did not dissolve for about a year, 
after it had revised the constitution 
to its liking,—and many of its revi- 
sions were the sameasultimately were 
adopted. For instance, these moun- 
tain-top legislators declared against 
the five hundred dollar qualifica- 
tion for state senator, in the brief, 


dignified words: “We _ consider 
money as no qualification in this 
matter.” 


I walk along the ancient turnpike 
and contemplate the life that once 
centred about this cloudland cross- 
roads a little farther on. Where a 
century's growth of turf and rasp- 
berry vines now obscure heaps of 
ruin, I have learned some famous 
soldier lived, one of Washington’s life 
guards, or a captain of the militia “in 
training days;” or there the poet of 
Bunker Hill, or some divine who read 
the Scriptures and hymns at church 
without book. 

A little more than an hour’s walk 
to the north is the birthplace of Brig- 
ham Young, the organizing genius of 
the Mormons. On yonder mountain, 
within easy view, is the birthplace of 
the “blacksmith healer,” of a calm- 
eyed, bright-eyed race of giants. But 
the man amongst men of this natural 
order of power was Priest Smith, 
born over there in the mountains to 
the southeast. He was thirty-six 
years minister of the old parish at 
Beacon Hills. He came of a line of 


Protestant ministers extending with- 
out a break as far back as Protestant- 
ism goes and down to the present 
day. At sixteen he was a soldier in 
the patriot army; then he earned 
money by day labor and bought a 
piece of land; improved the land by 
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his own labor; sold it at a profit, and 
on the money went to college. He 
earned, among his friends in the min- 
istry, the title of “the concordance,” 
for his familiarity with doctrinal 
texts. ‘His scientific learning, for his 
day, was something remarkable and 
brought him under suspicion of 
heresy. He was a pioneer in the 
great Massachusetts public library 
movement that has led the world. 
Beacon Hills was one of the first 
places in the world to enjoy a public 
library. One of the first pipe organs 
that ever broke the artless monotony 
of Puritan prayers in New England 
was set up by Priest Smith in the old 
parish church on the mountain at 
Beacon Hills. There was a poor 
mechanic not far away in a New 
Hampshire hamlet, so the legend of 
the organ builder runs, who picked 
up the art of pipe-organ building, 
when that was not among the New 
England arts. Of his first experi- 
ment nothing is known. His second 
was built under the patronage of 
Priest Smith, in whose house it made 
music for sixty years. This quaint 
machine may still be seen in Memo- 
rial Hall at old Deerfield. The third 
organ, and the masterpiece, made 
music in Beacon Hills before most 
people now living were born; and 
having outlived by more than half a 
century the grand old parish church 
whose youth it graced, its voice is still 
heard upon due occasions making 
melody unto the Lord and the lovers 
of old time, in the néw temple beauti- 
ful, which in its turn also has become 
ancient. One form of the legend 
says that this masterpiece was the 
organ builder’s last. 


A DOMINANT MOTHER. 
By Alyn Yates Keith. 


N a cold corner of a 
New England town, 
some time during 
the last moments of 
the last century, a 
child called David 
Lammot wailed out 
his first feeble pro- 

test. It was as if the life he had not 

asked for were thrust upon him 
against his feeble will; and Goodwife 

Dean, as she coddled the tiny body, 

like that of a callow bird, before the 

blazing forestick of the great kitchen 

hearth, sighed audibly that it was a 

solemn thing for a woman forty years 

old to have a child to bring up. 

Mary Lammot, lying white and 
still in the little bedroom close by, 
lighted only by the kitchen fire, heard 
the sigh, and thought in her heart 
that it was a more solemn thing, this 
late coming into life of her one child, 
than his father’s early going out of it 
had been. For death, early or late, 
meant, to the good, wings instead of 
weary feet, and paradise—a blissful, if 
vague, existence, beyond the stars; 
terribly remote, but perfectly secure. 
It was treasure laid up in heaven, with 
dauntless faith ; while this small treas- 
ure on earth was open to all the evils, 
pains, temptations and wickedness of 
that fallen estate called, in irony, 
man’s—an estate quite beyond his ju- 
risdiction, that he was burdened and 
handicapped with, but could no more 
escape than if he were the incapable 
heir to a great kingdom. 


It was Goodwife Dean who, on the © 


eighth day, according to Moses, pre- 
sented this semblance of a man child 
to the Lord at the altar of the frozen 
meeting-house, well swaddled in linen 
clothing, with a linen cap covering his 
baldness. When Parson Crane broke 
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the ice in the christening bowl, and 
the symbolic water, like the oil which 
ran down Aaron’s beard, trickled 
slowly over the babe’s brow and eye- 
lids, another protest, deeper than that 
which lamented the day of his birth, 
made a precedent in the sacred place. 

Clearly this was not a proper child. 
Goodwife Dean wrapped the human 
morsel in a plaid homespun blanket, 
and hurried through the nipping air 
across the creaking snow that glis- 
tened on the green, to put him into 
his mother’s waiting arms before the 
comforting fire. 

A grand magnificat was chanting it- 
self in the heart of Mary Lammot as 
she received again from the Lord that 
which she had dedicated anew to 
Him, together with an unreasoning 
longing to be left alone with the care 
of her child. 

Dame Dean had a kind heart and 
warm, motherly hands, but a prying 
tongue and a very bird-of-the-air way 
of whispering things abroad; so that 
this night, as she set the bowl of pos- 
set to warm on the hearth, she was 
tempted to ask, “Didn’t his father 
have a sort of Frenchy name?”—to 
which Mrs. Lammot responded, has- 
tily, “God forbid!” and closed the 
subject as promptly as if she had bolt- 
ed a door behind it. 

Dame Dean asked no more ques- 
tions; but it was known for a cer- 
tainty that the man waiting for the 
resurrection, with his head to the 
east, in the old burying ground below 
the meeting-house, had once taught 
French in the great, vague city of 
New York; and the stigma might 
hamper young David’s career in the 
way of godliness marked out from 
birth for every child of Puritan blood. 

Fight as she would against the evi- 
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dence of her senses, Mary Lammot 
could not conceal from herself the 
fact that David was a puny child. 
Clearly, heaven should have dropped 
this man-germ into mellower soil, un- 
der sunnier skies, if it expected 
worthy growth. But heaven, as we 
well know, has its own schemes, and 
invariably turns a sternly deaf ear to 
the well meant advice of mortal un- 
derlings. 

When the babe slept in his long, 
wooden cradle before the fire, and the 
mother ceased to sing mournfully, 


“Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed,” 


every quiver of his eyelids meant 
something, and at night she listened 
with fear to his breathing, and longed 
for the day when the struggle for life 
should not be so heavily handicapped. 

As the months went on, and he 
wrestled with the croup, that belea- 
guered every wind-swept New Eng- 
land shelter, or grew white and wan 
under the mysterious pangs of teeth- 
ing, the mother felt that invoking this 
precious existence she had done the 
child a wrong that only her whole life 
could atone for. Year by year,he went 
down to death, hand in hand with 
measles or mumps, whooping-cough 
or canker-rash, the prototype of mod- 
ern scarlet fever, that long ago sub- 
dued the earth; and year by year his 
triumphant mother led him up from 
the very gates of the unknown, and 
gave her little Samuel anew as a 
thank-offering to the Lord. 

Other children went to the weather- 
beaten schoolhouse under the hill, 
bringing their dinner pails a mile and 
more to this one seat of learning; 
climbing the steeps of knowledge 
through peril, toil and pain, like mar- 
tvrs of an earlier time, in another 
cause. But David learned his letters 
at his mother’s knee, and so was shel- 
tered not only from the indignity of 
the rod that quickened slow brains, 
but also from the iniquity to be found 
in numbers. 

One summer’s night, when the boy 
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had passed his fourth year, the 
mother woke suddenly and missed 
him from his little trundle-bed at the 
foot of her own high-posted and cur- 
tained one. A mysterious dream had 
snatched her from sleep, and still held 
her in an unreal world. So she lighted 
a candle at the covered embers on the 
hearth and searched the house. The 
two outer doors were barred, and 
every window closed against the sum- 
mer air, in the good old way. Some- 
thing in the likeness of terror assailed 
her calm soul; but she met it with re- 
sentment,and went up the long, steep 
staircase in the hallway, making on 
the white wall a broken and quivering 
shadow of her weird self, in short 
gownand petticoat and high-crowned 
cap, that seemed to mock her futility. 

Not until the spare room, with its 
high-curtained and valanced feather 
bed, had been lighted in every corner, 
and the east room and garret thor- 
oughly explored, did she think of the 
meal rooth over the kitchen. As she 
unlatched its door, a little figure in 
cap and nightgown crept out with 
shining eyes from behind the barrels 
and chests and floury bags, and stood 
blinking in the candlelight. 

“My son, what does this mean?” 
the mother asked severely, and David 
did not run to her with easy confes- 
sion, like a nineteenth century child, 
but stood still, shivering in the warm 
air, with the shadow of a great disap- 
pointment clouding his face. 

“Mother—mother—they said there 
was spooks in the dark; and it isn’t 
so. I’ve felt all round.” Then he 
broke down and sobbed quietly. The 
spell was broken by this harsh awak- 
ening. 

“Who said so, David?” 

David named the boy Abner, who 
did daily chores about the house. The 
mother relented at sight of the child’s 
tears. A sense of her own youth came 
haltingly back, when childish grief 
over nothing was possible, and she 
said gently: 

“What if 


David?” 


you had found one, 


= 
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“Oh, I could keep him to play with 
nights. But he isn’t there.” 

“No, David; there never was any 
such thing. Abner told you a wrong 
story. There, come to bed now, and 
don’t cry.” 

Abner told no more wrong stories. 
His comings and goings were zeal- 
ously watched. But David wearied 
for his spook. When he shut his eyes 
at night and was trundled halfway 
under his mother’s bed, the dark was 
luminous with spooks. They trooped 
over the meal chests and hid behind 
the floury bags and barrels, and wore 
stars in their hair like fireflies, to 
show the way. They sang, but the 
words were not those of the Bay 
Psalm Book,nor even of Doddridge’s 
Authorized Collection. 


“Up and away, 

Here comes the day, 
Hurry and scurry and up and away, 

Night’s for the play, 

Here comes the day.” 


The air of the song, too, was most 
secular. A long-legged grasshopper, 
vaulting over the ryeheads in the up- 
land patch, might have sung just such 
an one. 

A great longing for school took 
possession of David after the spook 
episode, and, reasoning a long time 
with his small courage, he took it up 
and went heavily with it to his 
mother, who was spinning in the meal 
room. He watched the fluffy rolls of 
wool, lying like bits of summer cloud 
at his mother’s hand, and wondered 
why they did not fall apart and van- 
ish altogether as she attached one 
end to the spindle and drew out the 
long, whirling thread to the wailing 
music of the wheel. When she 
stepped back for another roll, his 
courage had deserted him; vet he 
bravely stood his ground and made 
his plea. 

But Mrs. Lammot had carefully 
planned all the little life before it was 
eight days old, and took its first flight 
from her to the baptismal font. “I 
will teach you,” she said, and stopped 
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the wheel. So every day he stood at 
her knee, and in his mind saw the pin 
that guided his wavering sight as an 
indispensable part of the stately regi- 
ment called letters. 

He had already seen, as in a lovely 
vision, the muster of troops for spring 
training on the green; and there was 
something martial and inspiring in 
this small semblance of a sword that 
rallied the interminable company. A 
was like Parson Crane, and B like fat 
Colonel Royce, and C like crooked 
Gaffer Kemp, leaning his long chin 
down to his staff, and D—oh, D was 
like the big bass drum, full of the rap- 
ture and fury of sound. 

From his three-legged stool at the 
window he had watched the gather- 
ing with shining eyes. But this was a 
day when he did not walk abroad 
holding his mother’s hand. For, after 
the opening prayer, the reading of re- 
ligious notices and the singing of a 
distorted psalm from the Bay Psalm 
Book, strong drinks were given out 
over the bar set up at the meeting- 
house steps, and the beautiful army, 
with its jingling swords and shoul- 
(ered muskets and heavenly music, 
marched only in the morning with a 
troop of adoring boys at its heels. 
David’s stool was removed from the 
window before those of his brave sol- 
diers, who were able, stumbled home 
at night. 

After the big letters came the little 
letters—oh, so queer! Little crooked 
g was Thankful Crane, just beginning 
to walk alone, with her hood tied un- 
der her round chin, and her blue flan- 
nel gown almost covering her shoes. 
He wished they had made just some 
little things like shoes in front, if they 
could. And m was like Goody Dean, 
who always filled up the road so that 
he could not see past her when he 
walked out with his mother, and said 
fatly, “Why, why, little man!” 

David stood on his footstool at 
table beside his mother, and ate with 
his small knife whatever food she saw 
best to cut up and lay on his own tin 
plate, until the day when Daniel 
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Eddy,the carpenter, made him a high 
chair and painted it blue. This high 
chair was the talk of the town for 
many a month,and the cause of much 
prophecy as to how a child so pam- 
pered might turn out. It savored of 
foreign ways. 

It was by means of this same high 
chair that David, looking down one 
day on the brown schoolhouse, saw a 
deed of shame that made him cover 
his eyes. It was one of the cruel, dis- 
graceful public punishments, com- 
mon enough at that dark period of 
our history; but David never again 
asked to go to school. It was then 
that his mind turned toward and 
clung to the thought of a little dog; a 
dog that should be his very own. “If 
I could have a puppy,” he asked, ten- 
tatively—‘‘a very little bit of a 
puppy?” 

But the answer, as to most of his 
questions, was ready made, like those 
in the primer. “A puppy would track 
up the floor, David, and bark nights.” 

How should this Puritan mother 
know that when she shut one door to 
her boy his guardian angel promptly 
opened another, that neither mam nor 
woman could shut? Night after night 
a curly tail wagged through David's 
dreams, and beautiful muddy tracks 
crossed and crisscrossed the white 
field of inner vision, keeping time to 
the staccato music of most entrancing 
barks, the clear ‘‘All hail!” of a com- 
rade that made the night more de- 
sirable than the day. There, close be- 
side the trundle-bed, were the eager 
eyes, the one cocked ear, the cold 
nose fumbling in his hand, the silky 
coat, like nothing ever spun on wheel 
or woven on earthly loom. 

Two things made David’s fifth win- 
ter memorable. Once, when the snow 
lay deep and crusted on the face of 
the earth, he cried out from his high 
chair, where he was painfully learning 
to knit, “Mother, mother! those boys 
are sliding down hill.” There were 
girls, too; but David was not yet in 
accord with them, so they did not sig- 
nify. Some bold spirit had devised 
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the wild scheme during the short 
nooning that took the master away. 
Led by an older girl, the younger 
children had dragged out a long 
bench, turned it upside down, filled it 
from end to end with human freight, 
and, steering by its two legs, tried the 
perilous coast. Up it shot over hil- 
locks of snow, down it plunged into 
awful hollows, then reared and shook 
off its riders. The leader shot into 
the air, a bench leg in each hand, and 
all the wriggling, shouting heap 
rolled and bumped with infinite glee 
and peril to the level below. 

David kicked his futile heels against 
the chair legs and held his struggling 
heart in with both hands. Such mad- 
ness was not for him. Here was bliss 
past asking for. The ball of yarn 
rolled under his chair, and the needles 
dropped their few stitches. But Mrs. 
Lammot had also looked on, un- 
known to the boy. Silently she went 
up to the garret, and brought down a 
sorry, battered sled, made to with- 
stand the shock of generations. It 
had been the proud possession of her 
only brother, dead these forty years 
and more; and as she rubbed off the 
dust, and knotted a bit of bedcord to 
drag it by, she gave the tribute of a 
sigh to the vanished past. Then she 
wrapped the child in a warm cloak, 
brought his new scarlet tippet and 
mittens, that she had made from wool 
carded, spun, dyed and knitted by her 
own hands, and reached her own 
cloak and hood down from the nail 
behind the bedroom door. David 
made no sign, but his very heart was 
liquid within him. Gently, his mother 
led him to the hill back of the 
meadow that sloped to the brook pas- 
ture, and taught the boy to guide the 
treacherous wooden horse away from 
danger. It was a day that David re- 
membered with a thrill to the end of 
his life. The second epoch was the 
reopening of the long closed Episco- 
pal Church, across the green, and 
lighting it for Christmas. It was the 
smallest brown box ever contrived to 
hold slim worshippers,—like Horace 
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Walpole’s temple of Vesta, just a tri- 
fle too large to hang on one’s watch 
chain. But when the candles were 
set at the windows and lighted, row 
on row, and David watched the tiny 
flames rise like inscrutable incense to 
some unknown god, he clapped his 
hands and cried aloud for joy and 
wonder. “It is the worship of the 
Scarlet Woman,” said the mother un- 
der her breath; but David heard. To 
him scarlet was the one splendor of 
the visible universe. If the boy had 
been born even a half-century Iater, 
he would have found out the meaning 
of the strange phrase. Day after day 
he climbed the stairs to the freezing 
garret, and scratched the frost from 
the small window panes, standing on 
tiptoe and yearning for one little 
glimpse of the supernal creature 
somewhere between porch and altar. 
As he dragged his heavy sled from 
hill to hill across his mother’s stony 
acres, he tried in vain to reach some 
height whence he could look down 
upon the enshrined mystery. For 
when the people had gone home, the 
Scarlet Woman was not with them, it 
was a moonlit night, and they went 
early, for David slipped noiselessly 
from his bed more than once to make 
sure. Why all the candles—and what 
did the worshipped Woman do when 
they went out? Could she find her 
bed in the dark? for she must have 
one somewhere; and did she feed on 
manna, like the Children of Israel in 
the stories his mother filled his mind 
with? 

At first he had been carried in arms 
to the meeting-house, and later led 
by the hand, to sit in the high-backed 
square pew, and look up with rever- 
ence at Parson Crane in the highest 
place of all, with a sounding board 
over his head,—like Aaron, the boy 
thought, atoning for the sins of the 
people. Sometimes David sat with 
his back to the pulpit, warming his 
feet on a corner of his mother’s foot 
stove, and looked over his bars at the 
high collared and short waisted sing- 
ers in the gallery. Oftener he watched 


the big boys, set apart in the side gal- 
lery and policed by a stern tithing- 
man, who now and then hauled some 
giggling reprobate to the warm noon 
house, standing on the highway close 
by. At such times, the sounds that 
rose and fell from this retreat, all out 
of harmony with Parson Crane’s 
mild voice, made David’s very soul 
shiver. 

The boy never went to this noon 
house, where the heads of families 
warmed their frozen doughnuts and 
heated their mugs of flip at a secular 
fire, forbidden in the sacred place. 
His own home was too near for that 
coveted privilege. Besides, not unfre- 
quently, rude boys lurked in the shad- 
ows, and peered cautiously in at the 
window of the house they might not 
enter. There was evil everywhere, 
except by one’s own hearthstone. 

Toward spring, David was so far 
advanced in learning that the mys- 
tery of figures was slowly revealed to 
him; and before the ferns pushed 
their fists through the black mould 
by the brook, or the daffodils showed 
yellow through their sheaths, he could 
recite the multiplication table back- 
ward and forward, as easily as he 
could say his letters from A to Z, and 
from Z back to A again. Then it was 
that Mary Lammot once more 
searched her. stronghold, the garret, 
and brought from its secret treasures 
a little marvel of a book, with dingy 
type and wooden covers, split with 
the wet and dry of time, and pictures 
most wooden ofall. In its very front 
was the appearance of a ball, with the 
letters N., E., S. and W. marked at 
equal intervals on its surface, and 
standing beside these something that 
represented human beings in tall hats 
and knee breeches, to show that peo- 
ple do not fall over when the world 
turns over. David’s horizon broad- 
ened in a flash, and of his wonder 
there was no end. 

“Are we up now?” he would ask 
with wide eyes. “And shall we be 
down to-night?” And the mother 
would answer truthfully, “I do not 
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know when we are up or when we are 
down.” 

“And might we fall off in the 
night?” the child once asked falter- 
ingly, with the fascinating book open 
and a terrible fear clutching at his 
heart. 

“No, David.” 

“What would keep us on?” 

“God.” 

“And he would never, never, never 
let us fall?’ 

“No, David.” 

And so the child went night by 
night to his little trundle-bed, secure 
in a sublime faith in his God and his 
mother, those tremendous, kindred 
faiths that uphold the universe. 

Mysteriously separated in spirit as 
far as the north and south poles in the 
wooden-covered geography, mother 
and child walked, their lives inter- 
woven mesh and mesh, hers all warp, 
his all woof. 

When a new summer came, the 
man who worked the farm on shares 
and yearly dug up the garden patch 
made in a sunny corner by the south 
fence a little flower bed for the child, 
and opened his understanding to the 
miracle of seeds, and the evil tenden- 
cies, since Adam, of pusley and pig- 
weed. After the episode of the Scar- 
let Woman, David's heart was wholly 
given over to the splendor of the 
meadow lilies, the scarlet runners and 
the flaming garden poppies. So his 
mother walked with him in the 
meadow after tea, where he could 
gather lilies to his heart’s content, 
and gave him her store of poppy 
seed ; and the flower bed filled all his 
soul for a time. 

One day when his poppies were in 
bloom, he saw above their heads a 
sight that sent all the blood to his 
heart. It was only little Thankful 


Crane, now secure on her feet, who 
had escaped from her father’s hand 
and was prancing up and down the 
dusty highway like a very young colt 
let loose, in a scarlet gown and a sun- 
bonnet of the same glorious hue. 
When she saw David, she stopped at 
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the fence and peered through; but 
David, with masculine instinct, 
climbed to the top and leaned over. 

“You was a Scarlet Woman,” he 
said. “Wait.” Back he ran to his 
garden, and picked every poppy blos- 
som, pulling up in his haste a plant or 
two by the roots, which he twisted off 
as he raced back. “Take them all,” 
he said, and pushed them through the 
fence. Thankful grasped them by 
heads or stems, indifferently, and held 
up her lips to be kissed. Now, David 
did not know a kiss, but her action 
signified friendliness, and the two 
stood smiling at each other with the 
fence between, and tilting up and 
down on heels and toes, like two but- 
terflies hovering over a thistle, till 
Parson Crane came up and drew the 
little one away, without regarding 
David. 

When the child in the blue high 
chair folded his hands for the long 
blessing at supper, his heart was so 
full of the joy of the afternoon that he 
spoke out while his mother’s head 
was still bowed over her plate, and 
her eyes closed. 

“She’s a Scarlet Woman.” 
only thinking aloud. 

“Parson Crane’s Thankful?” 

The fence scene had not escaped 
the watchful eyes at the window. 
David nodded, with his mouth full of 


‘He was 


bread and milk. 
“You mean she had on a red 
gown.” 


The vision dropped to ashes in an 
instant, and left nothing in its place. 
The name, as well as the quality of 
scarlet, had taken possession of the 
boy with its splendor of sight and of 
sound. But a red gown was just a 
needful something for every-day cov- 
ering,—like a brown house, or a gray 
cloak. 

As David grew older and stronger, 
he had his share in the labors of field 
and garden, pulling up stout weeds, 
piling into pyramids great heaps of 
red and yellow apples in the autumn, 
trundling huge pumpkins to cover in 
the cellar. But, best of all, he loved 
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the care of the sheep, like the poet- 
king whose name he bore. Once he 
was away during a thunderstorm that 
shook heaven and earth, and sent a 
bolt down the huge oak in the pas- 
ture, splintering two of its limbs. But 
the boy had only been with his sheep. 
The little lambs were afraid, he said, 
and so he went into the sheepfold 
with them, and put his arms around 
the little ones, and they didn’t shake 
so. 
“And was my son afraid, too?” the 
mother asked. 

David shook his head confidently. 
“Why, no, mother. But the little 
lambs didn’t know about God.” 

Of course, the boys who passed the 
house on their way to and from 
school jeered at David, and with in- 
solent gestures called on him to come 
out and fight. They threw stones at 
him once or twice, which he returned 
so valiantly, and with such direct aim, 
that it seemed impossible for his 
mother not to know it. Indeed, very 
few things escaped her eye. The boy 
had his own happy days, fishing in 
the brook that ran through the pas- 
ture, gathering chestnuts and shag- 
barks, finding wintergreen berries, 
digging sassafras roots, bringing arm- 
fuls of spearmint and boneset for his 
mother to dry in the garret, picking 
flocks of wool from the wild black- 
berry thorns, to save the robins steps 
in the nesting season. Many a time 
he climbed the apple tree, whose 
crooked branches creaked against the 
bedroom window, and had the joy of 
seeing the soft lining his own provi- 
dence had supplied, protecting the 
blue eggs in the nest. But his visits 
were well timed, and the mother bird 
did not suspect them. Once he found 
an unfledged robin dead under the 
tree, and brought it to his mother. 

“It is dead,” she said. “Throw it 
away.” 

“All the singing in it!”’ David fal- 
tered, with quivering lip. 

“Oh, no,—young robins just cry, 
and open their big mouths for worms. 
Throw it away and wash your hands.” 


David obeyed, with a sinking heart, 
but found a moment when he could 
gently bury and cover with leaves the 
defeated plan of happiness. 

On Saturday afternoons, before 
the holy sunset time, the two went 
hand in hand to the burying ground 
under the hill, and pulled away the 
weeds that obscured in rank growth 
the headstone of the one grave they 
possessed in common. There were 
many stones bearing another name 
that Mary Lammot had wept over in 
the young days, that David had no 
share in. 

After early supper, all work was 
laid aside until sunset of the Lord’s 
day. During this time it was not 
decorous to walk abroad, except to 
and from the meeting-house. 

When David was ten years old he 
was introduced to Bunyan, and a new 
planet swam into his ken. He stood 
at the top of the meadow, and through 
the golden gates of sunrise saw the 
Celestial City, no longer vague and 
distant, beyond the farthest star. For 
was it not just across the stony pas- 
ture where his own lambs fed, awful 
in splendor, yet in some way home- 
like and comforting, and within pos- 
sible reach? The God of Israel, who 
neither slumbers nor sleeps, had hith- 
erto been to the lad an all-seeing, all- 
knowing Vastness, unformed and ter- 
rible, swinging his world-toy in awful 
blackness of space for his own amuse- 
ment and the triumph of keeping 
folks and animals and houses on his 
flying ball,—though, in some way 
past finding out, a beneficent idol, to 
be worshipped and loved even by the 
creatures he policed and judged and 
sentenced. 

About this time Parson Crane be- 
gan to take charge of the boy’s edu- 
cation, drawing from his own slender 
stores of knowledge such portions as 
he judged profitable for a_ tender 
mind. So David sat with awe at the 
sermon table, opposite the high priest 
of the meeting-house, and did his 
sums and studied his geography les- 
son, while little Thankful. on the op- 
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posite side, shieided also irom the 
perils of the schoolhouse, learned her 
slow letters without joy or vision, 
save such as came from companion- 
ship in the toils and pains of knowl- 
edge. 

Once as the parson sat at dusk with 
his goodwife before the kitchen fire, 
she knitting a long stocking, he 
warming his mug of flip, his spirit, 
which was musing over the boy in his 
charge, spoke suddenly through his 
lips, as one thinks aloud in the dark. 

“The very model of his father,— 
bulging forehead, sloping chin, head 
in the clouds; all sorts of sense but 
common sense! What is the widow 
going to do with that boy?” 

“Why can’t she make a minister of 
him?” asked Goodwife Crane, as ab- 
sently and with unsuspected and un- 
thought irony. 

“He’s got lellow curls.” The voice 
came from a dim corner, where little 
unremembered Thankful was nursing 
her corncob baby, in high-crowned 
cap, short gown and petticoat. 

It was not the custom of the age to 
allude to anything in particular be- 
fore children, much less to speak of 
individuals, and the parson’s color 
mounted to his high cheek bones as 
he stirred his flip over and heard it 
hiss on the clean hearth. 

The uneventful years rolled slowly 
on, and David worked and thought 
and studied. His soul had gone starv- 
ing and crying for more light all these 
years. Then Shakespeare came. If 
Shakespeare himself had stood before 
David in the flesh the boy would not 
have known him. It was the univer- 
sal heart of things that he yearned 
for; and their outward expression 
was brought to him in a cart, by one 
of those marvellous old-time casual- 
ties, a tin peddler—a yellow dog- 
eared copy, with both covers gone 
and leaves missing here and there. 
But David knew it by sight from a 
volume he had never dared ask about 
on the sermon table, and hailed it 
from afar, and still unknown, as a kin- 
dred soul. He bought his book at a 
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great price, though it seemed all too 
cheap to him—an outgrown suit of 
homespun, a hat and a pair of shoes. 
There were no poor in the town to 
accept cast-off clothing; even the 
minister received yearly two hundred 
dollars in solid money. If Mrs. Lam- 
mot did not approve, neither did she 
question the boy, who looked grate- 
fully after the man as he drove away 
among his jingling wares to the ends 
of the known world. 

Sometimes when she knitted at her 
candle stand beside the fire, he 
brought his book—The Book—and 
read portions aloud, telling the story 
in his own words. Many things 
shocked him as he read, and he felt 
that they would hurt his mother also; 
but the spell was upon him, and a 
world like this was not to be had 
without pain and struggle. The story 
of ‘Hermione in “Winter’s Tale” he 
read with many omissions; but the 
facts would appear,—facts which 
Mary Lammot refused to believe. No 
man, not even a king, could leave a 
baby to die, of his own free will, and 
not to know where his wife was for 
sO many years,—and then to have her 
made into a living statue,—it was all 
play-acting. To be sure, the minister 
had read it. But a man named Paine 
had written a book that had led even 
righteous men astray; and Parson 
Crane, with all his godliness, was but 
aman. She cautioned David against 
the book, but her strongest argument 
against it was that it was not true. 

“Neither is Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
was the ready answer;.and the Puri- 
tan mother listened half-heartedly to 
the recital of life in an unknown 
world, the wit and splendor and 
wastefulness of which seemed a sin. 

This was a time when great names 
and deeds were borne on the air from 
the dim, seething world beyond this 
little New England horizon. Now 
and then the jar of its conflicts struck 
faintly on David’s young ears, and 
even Parson Crane felt that wicked 
old Europe was shaken by the hand 
of God. Napoleon, the invincible, 
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had fallen, risen to blaze again like a 
baleful comet, and gone out in dark- 
ness at Waterloo. Nelson, Pitt and 
Fox had died in the same year. Our 
own Capitol at Washington had been 
burned. George the Third had died, 
and George the Fourth come to the 
throne. 

As David grew toward manhood 
his mother saw the farm, barren and 
stony as it was, improve under his 
new methods of tillage, and felt the 
strong hand of the lad as she had 
never felt that of the father. With his 
hoe he made havoc among the Philis- 
tines of garden and field, and many 
an hour ploughed on the mountains 
of Gibeah with King David for his 
ally. Often the mother heard Ins 
strong young voice chanting in its 
own way, as it had chanted the spook 
song, the sublime words that she kept 
for the seclusion of night. 

There were wrestling matches on 
the green in these days, and David 
not only went without his mother’s 
consent, but threw his man every 
time,—and she was not displeased. 
The old stone-throwing, jeering pe- 
riod was past; and the boys who had 
dared him to fight in his callow days 
were not forward when invited to try 
their strength with the tall, well- 
knit lad, before a crowd. Each Sab- 
bath night, when the supper table 
was cleared and the fire brightened, 
David set out his mother’s candle 
stand with her knitting basket, and 
wound the tall clock behind the but- 
tery door, waiting for the inevitable 
question: “Going to Parson Crane’s 
to-night?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Anywhere else?” 

“No, mother.” 

“Don’t be gone long, David.” 

“T’ll be home before nine o'clock.” 

The year 1820 drew to a close; and 
almost to its last hours Mrs. Lam- 


‘mot had looked for David’s freedom 


suit, that he might with it celebrate 
his entrance into man’s estate. It had 
been a long cherished wish that this 
suit should be of the finest broad- 


cloth, of a certain shade of blue, made 
according to exact measurements by 
a famous clothier in New York. It 
was as near a romance as anything 
that ever brightened the winter days 
to her. But although Colonel Royce 
had started early with the collected 
orders of the town, and gone three 
miles by ox cart and twenty by stage- 
coach, taking sailing packet at the 
nearest port, it was now almost three 
weeks since he left. Prayers were of- 
fered up in the meeting-house for his 
safe return, on the Sabbath day be- 
fore he took his departure, and had 
been weekly renewed. But winds 
and waves might be contrary, and 
more than one anxious heart studied 
the signs in the heavens. As mother 
and son sat listening to the soft 
snowfall outside, a thought that had 
been growing in David’s mind came 
suddenly to the surface. 

“This house isn’t large enough for 
two families, is it?” 

The question was unlooked for at 
the moment, but its answer in gen- 
eral had long been ready. 

“No, David. Is there any family 
that you want here with us?” David 
missed the slight flavor of guile in the 
reply. 

“TI was only thinking if I should be 
married.” 

“But you will not be, David, as 
long as live, you know.” 

Perhaps the freedom suit, which 
was delayed for another week, had 
helped the thought; but David put it 
resolutely out of mind. How could 
this mother see that she wielded a 
two-edged sword to divide a loyal 
soul’s allegiance to his mother from 
equal allegiance to his wife. 

The years rolled on as comfortably 
as if people took pleasure in growing 
old. Goody Dean, who now covered 
her gray hair with a black false front, 
still came every autumn to card and 
spin, to dye and to weave, and from 
the long webs to make garments for 
mother and son. Her heavy step 
jarred on David’s thinking, as she 
paced to and fro in the meal room 
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overhead, and her presence at table 
was distasteful to him. The one 
name that he spoke reverently and 
only in his prayers was profaned to 
him by gossip of the young girl’s 
gowns and tuckers and the fondness 
of the whole meeting-house for her. 
It was like Coventry Patmore’s “Love 
babbled of’’; for the woman looked 
at him covertly when she spoke, and 
was aware almost as soon as he of 
the blood that throbbed in the blue 
veins of his temples. David sang in 
the choir now, on the men’s side, and 
Thankful’s clear second followed his 
bass im the wonderful fugues that 
chased the ludicrous sacred words 
up and down the long road to the 
end. But when the long service was 
ended, Thankful waited for her 
father, and David, with his mother 
on his arm, walked reverently home 
with silent thoughts. 

When David neared his twenty- 
fifth year, and his mother was still 
hale and hearty, wearing her age like 
a silver crown, he fondly told her and, 
not ashamed of it, sat down to talk 
over with her a reasonable plan that 
had been growing in his heart since 
the night he came to man’s estate. 

“Mother,” he began, “I have been 
thinking that it would be easy to put 
a wing on the house with a door on 
the west, close to the kitchen. I 
could be as near you almost as I am 
in the same house.” 

David did not go into detail. As 
in the old days when he read Shake- 
speare aloud, there were many omis- 
sions. But in his own mind there 
grew a sunny addition to the house, 
with a porch to the east, and dewy 
morning glories in blossom there 
when he went out to his early work. 
The birds would sing around it, and 
scarlet poppies -grow close to the 
doorstep, and scarlet runners climb 
over the door; and in their season he 
would bring home heaps of meadow 
lilies. And perhaps at evening, as he 
came home down the lane, he would 
see from afar a sunbonnet that he 
knew so well ; and there might be wild 
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strawberries, or partridge blossoms, 
or purple grapes and blackberries, 
according to the time of year, to pick 
on the way home. 

“If the house isn’t large enough, 
you might build on,—after I am 


gone.” 
David’s heart sank, and his lovely 
dream faded; timber, joist and 


beam, porch to the east, morning 
glories and scarlet poppies all went 
down to dust, and were more thor- 
oughly swallowed up by mother earth 
than the proud Korah’s troop of his 
outgrown catechism. A tear shone 
for an instant on his lashes, but the 
mother did not see it; a few things 
escaped her now. It was like that 
last, silent tribute over a grave that 
leaves no bitterness, only infinite re- 
gret and longing. 

And then, quite slowly, but surely, 
Mary Lammot began to fail. Even 
David did not realize that he always 
lifted her chair now, hung the kettle 
on the crane, brought her everything 
she needed, and kept all possible care 
from her. A _ slowly creeping but 
painless rheumatism made her con- 
scious of the growing years. She 
could no longer go to the meeting- 
house without the support of David’s 
strong arm; and it was weeks since 
she had gone down the hill to the 
burying ground. Once she opened 
her Bible, seeking for a sign, instead 
of trusting her own heart, and her 
finger rested on the passage: For your 
ways are not my ways, neither are your 
thoughts my thoughts, saith the Lord. 
Half afraid lest this should be forbid- 
den ground, she set her lips and tried 
again, this time in the New Testa- 
ment: For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother and cleave unto his 
wife. 

The words gave her a kind of un- 
reasoning terror. Were there unseen 
powers in league against her? Had 
she been fighting against God while 
doing what seemed best to her? 
Clearly it was not Bible doctrine that 
a man should wait for the death of 
father or mother before making his 
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own home. For a whole year she 
turned the matter over in her careful 
mind. She was more alone than 
usual these vears; for during the win- 
ter David taught in the brown 
schoolhouse under the hill, giving his 
summers to the care of the farm. In 
these still days Mary Lammot rea- 
soned with herself. She did not need 
a daughter; David was all in all to 
her; and yet—perhaps she did not 
fill his whole heart as he filled hers. 
For thirty years she had had her boy; 
she had known every act of his life, 
every thought of his heart. Had she? 
Well, what she had not known she 
had guessed at. But there were 
years precious to her that no wife 
could have part or lot in; the soft, 
baby hands on her breast, the sweet 
breath on her cheek, the sorrows and 
pains that she alone could comfort 
and help,—all these belonged to her, 
laid up forever where moth and rust 
could not corrupt, nor the most ex- 
acting wife break through and steal. 

When David turned the key of the 
schoolhouse for the first time, there 
was no doubt in his mind as to the 
outcome of the experiment. It was 
the open door of his life, and not only 
of his, but of all those who called him 
master. It was his simple belief that 
learning was a pleasant thing, to be 
come at naturally; and while the 
fathers, many of them of his own gen- 
eration, prophesied that a boy un- 
birched would grow up a dullard, 
David set his face steadily toward 
his ideals, and took counsel only with 
himself. In his system there were 
neither rewards nor penalties. He 
held that the joy of accomplishment 
was the highest gift of the gods; a 
thing too sacred to be tampered 
with. He could not foresee how many 
generations of men and women 
would use his name as a thing to 
conjure by. For he changed the 
course of events as effectually as he 
erased the old, hard methods of do- 
ing sums from the cracked slates that 
had been handed down from father to 
son. 


The thirtieth winter of David’s life 
was one of unusual snow, and cold 
even for bleak New England. 
Houses were snowed in as high as the 
north garret windows ; and many fam- 
ilies lived like the Esquimaux, shel- 
tered and warmed by their sternest 
enemy. David’s hands were full, 
making his animal and his human 
flocks comfortable. 

During these weeks of David’s ab- 
sence, and the long Sabbath days 
when even the diversion of the meet- 
ing-house with its frozen atmosphere 
was forbidden Mrs. Lammot, her 
slow thoughts circled round and 
roun® one single theme, growing 
each time nearer the centre. As she 
was able, she looked over the treas- 
ures of her wedding chest, and slowly 
matured her plans. She forgot that 
she was lonely. The passing bell 
scarcely gave her mournful thoughts 
or suggested her own mortality as it 
rang out on the clear air; for there 
was strength of purpose and sound 
mind in her still. When sixty-nine 
strokes for Colonel Royce tolled 
heavily, she reflected that his life 
had been well spent, and_ that 
he was now better off, doubtless 
rejoicing with his wife dead these 
many years, and leaving no child to 
mourn his loss. And when a little 
later Goody Dean folded her busy 
hands, every one of the eighty strokes 
told of good work faithfully done. It 
was like writing one’s record on the 
vibrant air for all to read. 

The evening of David’s thirtieth 
birthday fell crisp, clear and moonlit. 
David drew the round table to his 
mother’s elbow chair, and by the light 
of the fire spread the cloth, brought 
from the corner cupboard the old 
Delft plates and cups, and shining 
pewter sugar bowl and ewer, with 
milk, butter and rye bread from the 
cold buttery, that was fragrant with 
mingled odors of pumpkin pie, ginger 
and cinnamon; a very meeting of 
north and south poles it had seemed 
to the boy’s youth. He raked out 
the embers, brewed the tea on the 
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hearth, and tried thin slices of ham in 
the long handled frying-pan that his 
mother could no longer lift. When 
they had supped together, he cleared 
the table quietly, brought a basin of 
hot water softened with milk, and 
read aloud, while she washed her 
heirlooms for him to set away. He 
was winding the tall clock, slowly 
reeling up the six feet of cord that 
held the heavy weights, and listening 
for the old-time formula, which was 
to fail for the first time since his 
youth. 

“Bring the candle stand, David, 
with my Bible and the knitting work; 
and set on it the brass candlestick 
and snuffers.”’ 

David took from the mantel one 
of the tall candlesticks and lighted 
the candle at his mother’s right hand. 
Then he saw for the first time that 
she was dressed with unusual care. 
She wore a high tortoise-shell comb 
that he had been allowed to hold in 
his boyish hands, and a fine tucker, 
white and sheer. 

“It is your thirtieth birthday, my 
son.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“IT want you to put on your free- 
dom suit. Go into the parlor and 
open the highboy drawers. You will 
find everything you need—what your 
father wore when we were married; 
you are his size. The linen | 
bleached this fall. The lace ruffles 
are yellow, but I could not touch 
those. They are just as they were 
thirty-two years ago. In the bottom 
drawer you will find the silk stock- 
ings and knee-buckles and low shoes. 


When you are dressed, come down 


and let me see you.” 

“The long stockings will not show, 
mother.” 

“T shall know. 
son Crane's and bring 
home.” 

“To stay, mother?” 

“To stay. I have set the house in 
order. She will not find anything 
amiss.” 

David’s heart was too full for 


Then go to Par- 
Thankful 


speech as he went up the steep stair- 
case to the spare room, for many 
years his own. ‘He knelt beside the 
bed in silence, and the words that 
came to his trembling lips were those 
that God alone heard. 

The eyes were dim that, an hour 
later, looked at all this bravery of at- 
tire in the gilt-framed glass on his 
chest. of drawers; but his mother’s 
eyes greeted him, wide and clear, as 
he stood before her. Lover, husband 
and son!—the years were rolled to- 
gether as a scroll. He knelt before 
her as in the old days when he said 
his Our Father, and she laid two 
wrinkled hands on his still sunny 
head. As he rose, words failed her, 
and he waited. The clock in the 
corner ticked on solemnly. 

“Will Thankful like to live with an 
old woman, David?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“You have asked her?” 

“There was no need, mother. I 
have known her all these years.” 

Mary Lammot’s clear eyes were 
troubled. 

“But you have asked her to be 
your wife?” 

“No, mother.” 

“David— David—and _ all 
wanting her!” 

“How could I, mother, when it was 
the price of your life?” 

A red flush rose slowly to the 
mother’s eyes, and, as if she had for 
an instant changed places with her 
son, the slow, reproachful years 
trooped past. It was the one vision 
of her life. David raised the two thin 
hands to his lips,—the first caress he 
had ever given her. 

“But will she come, David ?”’ 

“She will.” 

“How do you know?” 

“We have cared for each other al- 
ways, mother.” 
“You will 

David?” 

“Yes, mother, before nine o’clock.” 

David went out in silence at the 
door so near the wing of his young 
dreams, and Mary Lammot turned 


men 


come home early, 
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painfully in her chair for a last look 
at her own boy. 

“She shall not live with an old 
woman. He shall build his wing. I 
will have the trees cut to-morrow; 
and Abner shall square the timbers.” 

But what the mother saw was only 
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a bare addition, without porch to the 


- east, or dewy morning glories, or 


scarlet poppies looking in at the door. 
There was no vision; but the plain 
fact brought content. She laid aside 
the knitting work, folded her hands 
on the open Bible, and waited. 


THE FAST EXPRESS. 
By James Buckham. 


A shriek, a cloud of dust, 


HAT’S that? 
A plume of smoke athwart the sky, 
A quaking of earth’s solid crust ;— 


The fast express has thundered by! 


A moment’s glimpse of something bright, 
Of flashing wheels, of polished brass, 
Of varnished coaches,—and the sight 
Of one sweet face against the glass! 


Fast speeds away the phantom train; 
The forests shout, the hamlets reel ; 
Back flows the azure-circled plain, 
And throbs the mighty web of steel. 


Fit emblem of the power of man! 
Yea—save when nature, tameless still, 

Wakens, disturbed, like sleeping Pan, 
And lo! asserts a mightier will. 


Then that bright meteor,—flashing rods, 
And lights, and faces, and desire, 

And hope, and all, not man’s, but God’s,— 
Becomes a sacrifice of fire! 
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By William 


AINE, in the minds of those 
M who have never set foot upon 

its soil or whose personal ac- 
quaintance with it has been that of 
the summer tourist or the sportsman, 
is associated with great extent of ter- 
ritory, much of which is forest-cov- 
ered, with hayand potatoes unexcelled 
in quality, with statesmen of high 
order, and with prohibition. But the 
state has other claims to recognition 
besides those furnished by its scenery, 
its agricultural products, its represent- 
atives at Washington, and its liquor 
legislation. It has been the _ birth- 


_ place or the home of many men and 


women who have won distinction in 
some field of literature. 

As to the entire number of writers, 
from the least to the greatest, that 
Maine includes among its children by 
birth or adoption, it would be impos- 
sible to give even a reliable estimate. 
A book published a dozen years ago, 
made up of specimen poems of the 
verse-makers of the state, 
with brief biographical 
sketches, is a bulky vol- 
ume of eight hundred and 
fifty pages, and contains 
a list of more than four 
hundred names! If the 
poets were increased by 
the prose writers, who 
must greatly outnumber 
them, the two classes to- 
gether would form a 
small army. But nine- 
tenths of these, it may be 
assumed, have never been 
heard of outside their im- 
mediate neighborhood or 
the circle of their friends, 
the town or county paper 
constituting their most 
important point of ap- 
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proach to the public.  otill, the 
number of writers whose _ reputa- 
tion has passed beyond local bounds 
remains very large. Of these many are 
well known far outside the borders of 
New England; and some stand in the 
foremost rank of American men and 
women of letters. 

In passing in review the more 
notable writers of Maine, one begins 
naturally with Longfellow, who was 
born and bred in the state and began 
here his literary and professional 
career. To Portland belongs the dis- 
tinction of having been the scene of 
his birth and early life. In this little 
old seaport town, as Portland then 
was, in a house still standing at the 
corner of Fore and Hancock streets, 
he was born in 1807. On the side of 
both father and mother he came of 
what might be called Maine stock, 
his paternal great-grandfather and 
maternal grandfather having removed 
to this state from Massachusetts, the 
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BOWDOIN COLLEGE IN 1825. 


former in 1744, and the latter some 
time before 1784. The close identifi- 
cation of the Longfellow family with 
the state subsequently, in the minds 
of the Maine people at least, is illus- 
trated by the following anecdote told 
by Longfellow himself. His house 
in Cambridge was visited, as it 
still is visited, by countless sight- 
seers, drawn thither by his- 
toric as well as by its literary associa- 
tions. Among the visitors was a man 
from Longfellow’s native state, who, 
evidently unaware of its distinguished 
occupant, wished to see merely the 
house that had been General Wash- 
ington’s headquarters. As it hap- 
pened, he was received and conducted 
about by Longfellow personally, and 
on taking his leave, apparently much 
pleased with the kindly attention 
shown him, he turned to his unknown 
host and said, “What might your 
name be?” “Longfellow,” replied the 
poet. “I am Mr. Longfellow.” “Long- 
fellow!” the man repeated musingly ; 
then, brightening up, inquired with 
considerable show of interest, “Are 
you related to the Machias Longfel- 
lows ?” 

The affection that Longfellow felt 
for the place of his birth and early 
years is reflected in “My Lost 
Youth.” The theme of this poem, 
we are told, came to him during a 
visit to Portland in 1846, when taking 
a walk round Munjoy’s hill and down 


to old Fort Lawrence, he lay down 
in one of the embrasures of the fort 
and listened to the lashing, lulling 
sound of the sea just at his feet. 


“Often I think of the beautiful town, 
That is seated by the sea, 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old 
town,’ — 


he sings in the poem that was written 
a number of years later. In the same 
poem he touches upon some of the 
scenes and incidents that entered 
into his boyhood experience here: 
the noble harbor with its islands, 
which were the Hesperides of his 
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youthful dreams, the mystery of the 
ships, the Spanish sailors, the sea- 
fight far away, and the faces of the 
dead captains as they lay in their cof- 
fins. The period of his childhood in 
this “city by the sea” seems to have 
been fruitful in precious memories. 
Prepared for college at the Port- 
land Academy, Longfellow, in 1821, 
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entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and was gradu- 
ated four years later, 
at the age of eighteen. 
After his graduation, 


followed by a long 
season of travel and 
study in Europe, he 
returned to his alma 
mater as professor of 
modern languages, 
remaining here until 
1835, when he was 
called to Harvard. 

In the period of his 
undergraduate days 
at Bowdoin was the 
first disclosure of his poetic gift. Ina 
note to the eight “Earlier Poems,” 
which he included in his first collec- 
tion of original verse, “Voices of the 
Night,” he says: “These poems were 
written for the most part during my 
college life, and all of them before 
the age of nineteen.” In one of the 
eight, “L’envoi,” allusion is made to 
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the pines which grow tall and stately 
in the rear of the college buildings. 


“Ye sounds, so low and calm, 
That in the groves of balm 
Seemed to me like an angel's psalm! 


“Go mingle yet once more 
With the perpetual roar 
Of the pine forest, dark and hoar!” 


To the period of his teaching at the 
college belongs “Outre-mer, a Pil- 
grimage beyond the Sea,” that series 


“O ye familiar scenes,—ye groves of pine, 

That once were mine and are no longer 
mine,— 

Thou river, widening through the mead- 
Ows green 

To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen,— 

Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 


Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 


And vanished,—we who are about to die, 
Salute you.” 


Another tie bound Longfellow to 
Maine besides those resulting from 
his birth, education and first literary 


LOCKS ON THE SONGO RIVER. 


of pictures of foreign life, one of the 
fruits of his four years’ travel and 
study abroad. 

In 1875 Longfellow came back to 
Bowdoin, during the commencement 
week, for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the graduation of his class. In the 
notable poem which he read on this 
occasion, “Morituri Salutamus,” he 
touchingly apostrophizes the scenes 
which he had known so well in by- 
gone days, first as the student and 
later as the young professor, and soon 
would know no more: 


success within its borders. In 1831 
he was married to Mary Storer Pot- 
ter of his native city. To her, who 
died a few years later while travelling 
with him in Europe, he tenderly re- 
fers in “Footsteps of Angels” as the 


“Being Beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a Saint in heaven.” 


Samuel Longfellow, the biographer 
of the poet and the author of many 
familiar hymns, some of them among 
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the noblest which have 
been written by any 
American, the 
poet’s brother, and was 
born in Portland in 
18109. 

} The most brilliant of 
Longfellow’s early lit- 
erary contemporaries in 
this country was also 
born in Portland. Na- 
thaniel Parker Willis, 
at one time in vogue on 
both sides of the At- 
lantic as a writer of 
melodious verseand ele- 


gant prose, but now remembered chief- 


JOHN S. C. -ABBOTT. 


“Fanny Fern,” the 
prolific and popular 
writer of children’s 
stories and of essays on 
current topics, was a 
sister of Willis, and was 
born in Portland the 
year before the family 
went back to Boston. 

While Longfellow 
was still a boy in 
Portland, and soon 
after Willis removed to 
Boston with his parents, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
came to live in an- 


other part of the same county in 


which Portland is situated. 
According to his own ac- 
count, when he was eight 
or nine years old his 
mother, with her three 
children, took up her resi- 
dence on the banks of 
Sebago Lake. The partic- 
ular spot to which Mrs. 
Hawthorne came was the 
town of Raymond, then 
an isolated hamlet sur- 
rounded by- primeval 
forests. Of his life here, 
Hawthorne says in a little 
biographical sketch which 


“FEWACRES, JACOB ABBOTTS FARMINGTON HOME. he prepared in 1853, “T 


ly by his “Absalom,” “Jephthah’s ran quite wild, and would, I think, 
Daughter,” and other “Scriptural 

Sketches,” first saw the light of day 
here in 1806, a year earlier than 
Longfellow. With the exception 
of his Maine birth, however, Willis 
belonged rather to Massachusetts 
than to Maine, his parents having 
come to Portland from Boston in 
1803, and returned to Boston nine 
years later, when he was about six 
years old. Of his birthplace he ap- 
| pears to have kept but little remem- 
a brance. Nevertheless the interest- 
ing fact remains that the two most 
prominent American poets during 
the first half of the century were 
born in the same Maine town and 
for five years of their childhood 
were fellow townsmen. 


JACOB ABBOTT IN HIS PARLOR AT “FEWACRES.” 
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EZRA ABBOTT. 
- have willingly run wild 
till this time, fishing all 
day long, or shooting 
with an old fowling 
piece,—but reading a 
good deal, too, on the 
rainy days, especiallyin 
Shakespeare and ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
and any poetry or light 
books within reach.” 

A diary kept by him 
in his boyhood gives 
more detailed glimpses 
of his surroundings in 
Raymond, of the par- 
ticular persons and 
events that passed 
under his observation 
here, and of the occupations in which 
he engaged. In this diary, extracts 
only of which have been preserved, 
he speaks of seeing little Betty Tarbox 
flitting among the rose bushes of a 
neighbor’s garden; of swapping jack- 
knives with Robinson Cook; of hear- 
ing peddler Dominicus Jordan tell a 
ghost story; of an imaginary conver- 
sation that he had with a solemn- 
faced old horse; of catching an eel 
two-thirds as long as himself; of 
climbing Pulpit Rock, where he sat 
and read; and of duck hunting in 
Muddy River bog. 

Preparation for college, however, 
made it necessary for him to come 
out of this seclusion; and he prose- 


cuted his preliminary studies for the 
most part in Salem, his native city. 
But during his vacations he came 
back every year to his home in the 
wilderness. In 1821 he entered Bow- 
doin College, a classmate, it will be 
observed, of Longfellow. A year or 
two later Mrs. ‘Hawthorne returned 
to Salem ; but Nathaniel continued to 
pass a part or the whole of his vaca- 
tions in Raymond, making his home 
with an uncle who lived there. After 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s departure, the 
house which had been built for her in 
this place, and which she had occu- 
pied, was remodelled into a church, 
and is still used as a 
place of worship. 

The class entering 
Bowdoin in 1821, to 
which both Longfel- 
low and Hawthorne 
belonged, included 
among its members 
another lad having his 
home in Maine, who 
also was to become 
widely known as a pro- 
ducer of books—John 
S. C. Abbott. Thus, 
pursuing their studies 
side by side in the col- 
lege, were three youths, 
two of Maine birth 
and one for the time 
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belonging to 
Maine thanto his native 
state, each destined to 
gain a notable literary 
reputation,—one as the 
favorite poet of two 
peoples, dearer to the 
general heart than any 
other who has sung in 
the English tongue; 
one as the_ greatest 
novelist that America 
has produced; and one 
as a prolific and cer- 
tainly widely read his- 
torian. 
Another member of 
the class of 1825 was 
Horatio Bridge, the lifelong friend 
of Hawthorne, and the ‘“Dedi- 


catee’—to use Hawthorne’s own 
word—of the “Snow Image, and 
Other Twice-told Tales.” To him 


Hawthorne says in the dedicatory 
preface of this book: “If anybody is 
responsible for my being at this day 
an author, it is yourself. I know not 
whence your faith came; but while 
we were lads together at a country 
college . .. it was your prognostic 
of your friend’s destiny that he was to 
be a writer of fiction.” 

Franklin Pierce, the President of 
the United States to whom Haw- 
thorne owed his appointment as con- 
sul to Liverpool, was a student in the 
college at the same time, a member 
of an earlier class. 
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John S. C, Abbott was a native of 
Brunswick, the seat of the college, 
and situated in the same county as 
Portland and Raymond; but when he 
was three or four years old his 
parents had removed to ‘Hallowell, 
where formerly they had made their 
home. At the time of his entering 
college, however, he was living once 
more in Brunswick, the family having 
returned there a year or two pre- 
viously. A third period of his resi- 
dence in the town of his birth began 
in 1853, when he came back to edu- 

‘te his son at the college. 

To this third period 
belong some of his 
best known books, one 
of them, History 
of Napoleon,” being, 
perhaps, the most im- 
portant of all his writ- 
ings. Of the long list 
of works that he pub- 
lished, mostly of an 
historical character, 
but including also such 
titles as “The Mother 
at Home” and “Prac- 
tical Christianity,” one 
other may properly be 
mentioned in this con- 
nection, a “History of 
Maine,” which, re- 
vised later by another hand, is the 
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most readable and, on the whole, 
most satisfactory story of the state 
extant. 

A few years before Abbott’s return 
to his native town for the education 
of his son, the college had been the 
means of bringing another writer, al- 
though not of Maine birth, to reside 
in Brunswick. In 1850, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe came here to live, her 
husband, Calvin E. Stowe, having ac- 
cepted an appointment to the chair of 


MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
Natural and Revealed Religion in the 
college. The house which the Stowes 
occupied while in Brunswick still 
stands, and is a literary landmark in 
which the town takes especial pride; 
for here “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
written, or, as Mrs. Stowe once said, 
“wrote itself.” 

Equalling in literary interest the 
house in which the book was commit- 
ted to paper is the church where, on 
Mrs. Stowe’s own testimony, oc- 
curred the experience out of which it 
may be said to have been born. 
While sitting at the Lord’s table in 
this church, Mrs. Stowe has related, 
the scene of the death of Uncle Tom 
suddenly passed before her mind and 
so wrought upon her feelings that 
with great difficulty she kept back the 
blinding tears. Hastening home, she 
seized pen and paper and wrote out 
the vision which had been “blown 
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into her mind as by the rushing of a 
mighty wind.” Around this central 
scene one and another incident rap- 
idly gathered, a plot developed,—and 
the book was done! 

Maine also furnished the setting of 
one of Mrs. Stowe’s later stories, 
which Whittier called “the most 
charming New England idyl ever 
written.” Orr’s Island, where the 
“Pearl” lived in the “little brown 
‘linto’ house,” is the middle one of a 
line of islands at Harpswell, a coast 
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THE HOUSE AT BRUNSWICK IN WHICH “UNCLE TOM’S 


CABIN’ WAS WRITTEN. 


town but a few miles from Brunswick. 


On this island Mrs. Stowe spent 
many summer months, declaring that 
the scenery was “of more varied and 
singular beauty than can ordinarily 
be found on the shores of any land 
whatever.” 

A college town almost necessarily 
becomes rich in literary associations 
as time goes on. Many other well- 
known workers in some field of litera- 
turt have been connected with Bruns- 
wick, aside from such as have merely 
studied at the college. Among them 


-- 
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are those two exponents 
of the new theological 
movement within the 
evangelical churches and 
seminaries, Egbert C. 
Smyth and his brother, 
Newman Smyth; the 
former the oldest pro- 
fessor in active service at 
Andover Seminary, the 
latter the pastor of the 
First Congregational 
Church in New Haven, 
and author of “The Re- 
ligious Feeling,” “Old 
Faiths in New Light,” 
and other books remark- 
for deep spiritual in- 
literary charm. Sons of 


able both 
sight and 


- Professor William Smyth of the col- 


lege, whose series of mathematical 
text-books was once extensively used, 
they were born and reared in Bruns- 
wick and took here their college 
course. After leaving the college 
each continued his studies at Bangor 
Seminary; and the younger brother 
was for a time pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in that city. 

In 1829, the year in which Egbert 
C. Smyth was born, Brunswick wit- 
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nessed the birth of another future 
theological teacher and writer of emi- 
nence, Charles Carroll Everett, who 
since 1869 has been connected with 
the Harvard Divinity School. He 
also was educated at Bowdoin, where 
after his graduation he remained for 
several years as librarian, tutor and, 
later, professor of modern languages. 
Subsequently, he was pastor of an In- 
dependent church in Bangor, the city 
of Newman Smyth’s early pastorate. 

The two Smyths and Charles C. 
Everett belong to a _ remarkable 
group of Christian scholars that 
Maine has produced, and in whom as 
its children any state might well feel 
honored. Three others of the group, 
likewise, were born and brought up 
in a single town, that of East Ma- 
chias, in the eastern part of the state. 
The oldest of the three and one of the 
most distinguished of all was Samuel 
Harris, professor in Bangor Sem- 
inary, president of Bowdoin College 
and professor in Yale Seminary, suc- 
cessively, and author of “The Philo- 
sophical Basis of Theism,” “The Self- 
Revelation of God,” and other val- 
uable books. 

Within a stone’s throw of the house 
in which Samuel ‘Harris was_ born, 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, whose con- 
nection with Union Seminary con- 
tinued for thirty-two years, and 
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whose analysis of the Bible is a mon- 
ument of painstaking scholarship, 
first saw the light of day a few years 
later, in 1819. Both prepared for 
college at Washington Academy, in 
their native town, but took their col- 
legiate training at different places, 
Samuel Harris going to Bowdoin and 
Roswell D. Hitchcock to Amherst. 
With his departure for Amherst, how- 
ever, the latter did not sever his con- 
nection with Maine and its educa- 
tional institutions; for in 1852 he 
came to Bowdoin as the successor of 
Professor Stowe, where he remained 
until his call to New York. That he 
never forgot his early home, nor 
ceased to feel the tender associations 
of such a spot, is shown by the visit 
that he paid late in life to East Ma- 
chias, when from the house in which 
he had been born he carried away as 
a precious remembrance the latch 
from the door of his mother’s room. 

George Harris, a nephew of Sam- 
uel Harris, who a year ago resigned 
as professor of dogmatic theology at 
Andover Seminary to accept the pres- 
idency of Amherst College, likewise 
was born in East Machias and ac-, 
quired his training for college in the 
academy of that town. Like New- 
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man Smyth and Charles C. Everett, 
he also held a Maine pastorate at one 
time, being settled over the Congre- 
gational Church in Auburn. His 
“Moral Evolution” and “Inequality 
and Progress” have brought him into 
prominence as an original thinker 
and a master of clear, terse statement. 

The year in which Roswell D. 
Hitchcock was born saw the birth in 
the farming community of Jackson, 
in Waldo county, of Ezra Abbott, 
perhaps the greatest Biblical critic 
that this country has _ produced. 
Even as a child he must have exhib- 
ited extraordinary mental gifts; for it 
is said of him that he knew his letters 
at nineteen months, and at seven 
years expressed the great interest that 
he felt in Rollin’s “Ancient History.” 
It is an interesting coincidence that 
he also was connected for a time, al- 
though as principal, with the East 
Machias Academy, where Samuel 
Harris, Roswell D. Hitchcock and 
George Harris went to school. Soon 
after his graduation from Bowdoin, 
however, he made his home in Cam- 
bridge, where from 1872 until his 
death he was professor of New Testa- 
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ment criticism in the Harvard Di- 
vinity School. 

Associated with Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock in Union Seminary was another 
eminent theologian, who also was of 
Maine birth and rearing—Henry B. 
Smith, a native of Portland and fel- 
low-townsman of Longfellow. Of 
his services to the seminary with 
which he was connected nearly a 
quarter of a century, it was said after 
his death that they were “simply ines- 
timable.” “Our country,” the eulo- 
gist goes on, “has produced no theo- 
logian who combined to a higher de- 
gree the best learning, literary and 
philosophical culture, wise discrim- 
inating thought and absolute devo- 
tion to Christ and his kingdom.” 
Henry B. Smith is best remembered 
to-day by his theological system, 
which has been pronounced a great 
and lasting boon to the world. 

After passing in review such a list 
of Christian thinkers and leaders from 
a single state, one does not wonder 
that Tholuck, under whom more 
than one student of Maine birth stud- 
ied in Halle, should have exclaimed: 
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“And what is Maine, 
which produces men 
like these!” 
Washington Acad- 
emy, to which refer- 
ence has been made 
several times, was 
founded in 1792, a 
year or two before 
Bowdoin College, but 
was not opened until 
about thirty years 
later. Its list of 
teachers and _ pupils 
is a long and interest- 
ing one, punctuated 
as it is throughout 


essays and of some books of history, 
biography and travel, Hillard is 
thought of to-day chiefly as the com- 
piler of the series of readers to which 
he gave his name. Very few of the 
school children of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago will fail to recall Hil- 
lard’s Readers. Hillard’s connection 
with the place of his birth, however, 
did not extend much beyond child- 
hood ; for he studied at Harvard, and 
after his graduation made his home 
in Boston. 

But the distinction of having pro- 
duced, or, at least, of numbering 
among its residents men and women 
of literary note is not restricted to 
one or two counties 
of the state. The 
birthplaces and 
homes of Maine writ- 
ers follow, apparent- 
ly, no other geo- 
graphical lines than 
those marking the 
distribution of popu- 
lation. So far as one 
can see, the streams 
of literary genius, 
like the natural rivers, 
flow in every part of 
the state. There are 
few cities, towns, vil- 
lages hamlets 


with well known HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. throughout its entire 


names, some of the more con- 
spicuous of which have been cited. 
Among the other graduates who have 
gained recognition more especially in 
the field of letters may be mentioned 
Arlo Bates, professor of English in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the author of several 
popular novels and books of verse, 
and Samuel V. Cole, the president of 
Wheaton Seminary, and an occa- 
sional contributor in prose and verse 
to various literary periodicals. 

The. earliest literary associations 
of the Machias region, however, are 
those furnished by the birth within its 
borders of George S. ‘Hillard, in 1808. 
Although the author of many literary 
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NOAH BROOKS. 


WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


length and breadth which do not in- 
clude among their children by birth 
or adoption one or more authors of 
some kind. 

Hallowell, which has been spoken 
of already as the boyhood home of 
John S. C. Abbott, was the birthplace 
of his older brother, Jacob. Here 
the two boys lived until the removal 
of the family to Brunswick in 1819. 
Twenty years later, Jacob settled in 
Farmington, and from that time on 
devoted himself almost exclusively to 
literary labor, dividing his time be- 
tween Farmington and New York, 


and travelling extensively abroad. A 
complete list of the books of this pro- 
lific writer, which were chiefly for the 
young, would exceed two hundred 
titles. But the “Lucy Books,” the 
“Rollo Books,” the “Franconia Sto- 
ries” and the rest, once so dear to the 
heart of the youthful reader, are 
hardly more than vague remem- 
brances to-day. 

The town where the Abbotts grew 
from childhood to youth has another 
claim to literary recognition in that 
it is the native place of Charles F. 
Richardson, professor of English lit- 
erature at Dartmouth College. In 
his “History of American Literature,” 
this former Hallowell boy has made 
an important contribution to our his- 
torical and critical knowledge of 
American writers. 

To Bangor belongs Blanche Willis 
Howard, whose “One Summer,” the 
scene of which is laid in Maine, at- 
tracted unusual attention about twen- 
ty-five years ago and established at 
once the reputation of its author. 
“Guenn,” “The Open Door,” and 
others of her later books are the 
fruits of her long residence abroad, 
where she was married and _ still 
makes her home. 

Bangor has been, too, almost the 
lifelong home of Frances L. Mace, 
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who, although born in the neighbor- 
ing town of Orono, went to school, 
was married and lived here until she 
went to California, about fifteen years 
ago. A writer of much excellent 
verse, she will be remembered the 
longest, nevertheless, by one of her 
earlier and simpler poems. The in- 
cident which suggested this familiar 
song, for such it has become, oc- 
curred when the poet was still in her 
teens. Walking with a number of 
companions on a hot summer day, 
she noticed an old man resting be- 
neath a tree. On being asked what 
he was doing there, the old man made 
the reply which afterward _ she 
changed into the poetic theme: 


JOHN D. LONG. 


SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 


“Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown.” 

Like Mrs. Mace, another Maine 
writer of verse, much of which is 
“really exquisite,” as a critic says, 
will go down to posterity associated 
chiefly with a single song. While 
“Rock me to Sleep, Mother,” is by 
no means the best of “Florence Per- 
cy’s” poems, it always will be the 
most popular, appealing, as it does, 
to one of the tenderest sentiments of 
the human heart—love of mother, 
and longing in after years for her 
soothing and sustaining presence. 
Who has not experienced at some 
time the mood of which this, among 
other stanzas, is an utterance: 
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Cc. A, STEPHENS. 
“Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 
Mother, O mother, my 
heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass 
has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded our 
faces between: 

Yet, with strong yearning 
and passionate pain, 
Long I to-night for your 

presence again. 

Come from the silence so 
long and so deep;— 
Rock me to sleep, mother, 
—rock me to sleep!” 


Elizabeth Akers 
Allen, for such is the 
real name of “Florence 
Percy,” was born in the village of 
Strong, a few miles from Farmington, 
where for so long Jacob Abbott lived 
and wrote. Most of her literary work, 
however, was done in Portland, where 
for a number of years she was on 
the editorial staff of the Advertiser 
of that city, contributing also to the 
leading magazines. At present she 
resides in New Jersey. 

Picturesque Harpswell, to which a 
touch of romance has been given by 
the genius of Mrs. Stowe, has been 
the home for the greater part of more 
than half a century of a writer whose 
“Lion Ben,” “Ark of Elm Island,” 
“Child of the Island Glen,” “Sopho- 
mores of Radcliffe,” and numerous 
other books of stirring adventure, 
wholesome fun and sound moral 


teachings, have been read with de- 
light by countless boys, and one of 
whose shorter pieces, “Spartacus to 
the Gladiators at Capua,” is still a 
great favorite with the youthful de- 
claimer. Elijah Kellogg, who was 
born in Portland in 1813, and was 
graduated at Bowdoin College and 
Andover Seminary, first came to 
Harpswell in 1844, as pastor of the 
Congregational Church.  Resigning 
this office ten years later, he moved 
to Boston, where for another period 
of about ten years he was engaged 
in religious work among’ sailors. 
Since about 1868 he has made his 
home in Harpswell, occupying his old 
pulpit a part of the time. “The 
Sophomores of Rad- 
cliffe,” one of the most 
popular of his many 
stories, is but a thinly 
disguised narrative of 
his undergraduate days 
at Bowdoin, the wildest 
pranks of the ‘“Sopho- 
mores” being only so 
many leaves torn out of 
“-\the history of his own 
= college life. Some of 
the original versions 
have become traditions 
at the college and are 


ARTEMUS WARD. passed on from one 


generation of students to another. 
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Bowdoin also has supplied its title to 
another book, or series,—the Whis- 
pering Pine Stories, named for the 
Same “grove of pines” to which 
Longtellow refers once and again in 
his poems. 

Another coast town, Castine, whose 
early romantic history has furnished 
the poet and story teller with many 
themes, can lay claim to literary 
recognition, in that it gave birth to 
Noah Brooks in 1830, and later pro- 
vided him with the pen-name of “Cas- 
tine,” under which he. wrote his 
Washington letters. It was these 
letters to a California paper that made 
him widely known throughout the 
West, whither he had removed when 
a young man. But Noah Brooks is 
known to-day rather as a writer of 
boys’ books than as a journalist. 
“The Boy Emigrants,” which, it may 
be presumed, is to some extent a per- 
sonal narrative, “The Freeport Nine,” 
“Our Base Ball Nine,” and the “Life 
of Lincoln” are still leading favor- 
ites with youthful readers. 

In South Berwick, situated near 
the dividing line between Maine and 
New Hampshire, Sarah Orne Jewett 
was born, grew up, and still passes 
much of her time. It is easy to be- 
lieve that the region in which South 
Berwick lies, constituting as it does 
the border land between the country 
and the seashore, and including the 
old seaport towns of Kittery and 
Portsmouth, has furnished the back- 
ground for many of her familiar sto- 
ries of New England life and charac- 
ter. Where else but in Maine would 
one look, also, for “The Country of 
the Pointed Firs,” with such scenery 
and people as she describes with so 
much faithfulness and delicacy? Thus 
even more closely than as the state 
of her birth is Miss Jewett iden- 
tified with Maine through the suc- 
cessful pictures that she has given in 
her stories of its rural types and char- 
acteristic scenes. 

Although, as has been said, literary 
genius is not confined to any particu- 
lar sections of the state, it neverthe- 
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less seems to have concentrated to 
some extent in certain places. Port- 
land, Brunswick and East Machias 
have been described already as such 


centres. Two others remain to be 
mentioned — Calais and Norridge- 
wock. 


It will interest those familiar with 
the current fiction of a generation ago 
to know that “Mary Langdon,” the 
author of “Ida May,” that story of 
slavery and southern life among the 
wealthier classes, which for a time 
rivalled “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” has re- 
sided in Calais all her married life, 
and was born in the town of Eastport, 
near by. Under another pen-name, 
that of “Sidney A. Story, Jr.,” Mrs. 
F. A. Pike, for such is her true name, 
wrote “Caste,” “Agnes,” and other 
stories, which enjoyed some vogue 
for atime. None of these later books, 
however, achieved the success of “Ida 
May,” of which it is said sixty thou- 
sand copies were sold in eighteen 
months. 

Calais also gave birth to Harriet 
Prescott Spofford and her younger 
sister, Mary N. Prescott, a contribu- 
tor of poems, short stories and edi- 
torials to various leading publications 
ior many years. Of the early days of 
Mrs. Spofford in Calais the story is 
told that on one occasion “Hope” was 
given her class as a subject on which 
to write a poem. What was the sur- 
prise of teacher and classmates alike 
when she appeared with a large roll 
of manuscript and proceeded to read 
a lengthy metrical narrative, in which 
personified “Hope” was_ carried 
through all the stages from infancy 


.to old age, each period being de- 


scribed in a separate canto! When 
Mrs. Spofford, or Harriet Prescott, 
as she was called then, was about 
fourteen, the family removed to New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, where they 
made their home thenceforth. 

In Calais, likewise, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and her sister, Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, the latter also a writer of 
juvenile stories, passed their girlhood 
davs. 
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Among the men and women of let- 
ters to whom Norridgewock has been 
the home of their birth, or of some 
part of their life, are Minot J. Savage, 
the distinguished Unitarian minister, 
poet and essayist; Charles F. Dole, 
also a minister of the Unitarian faith 
and a writer on religious and patriotic 
subjects; Nathan Haskell Dole, who 
divides his time between original 
work in prose and verse and transla- 
tions ; and last, but, from the point of 
view of the youngest readers, not 
least, “Sophie May,” whose “Little 
Prudie,” “Dottie Dimple” and “Flaxie 
Frizzle”’ have furnished many a de- 
lightful hour to almost numberless 
little ones. Rebecca Sophia Clark— 
for by this name is “Sophie May” 
known outside of Bookland—was 
born and has always lived in Nor- 
ridgewock. Although an exception- 
ally felicitous writer for children, she 
has written a number of stories for 


older readers, as  Friend’s 
Lover,” “Janet,” “The Asburv 
Twins,” and “The Doctor’s Daugh- 
ter,’ which have met with consider- 


able favor. 

Maine includes among its literary 
children two whose reputation has 
been won solely in the field of hu- 
mor. Whimsical, clean minded and, 
notwithstanding his incessant practi- 
cal joking, likable Charles Far- 
rar Brown—“Artemus Ward’—was 
born, as he was fond of saying, “‘in 
Waterford, near Rumford’—Rum- 
ford being the name of a neighboring 
town. A stray characteristic refer- 
ence to his early years was thus: 
“When quite a child I used to draw 
on wood. I drew a small cart-load 
of the raw material over a wooden 
bridge.” But much of Artemus Ward 
is simply flat without Artemus. One 
who heard him in England, where he 
achieved his greatest success, wrote: 
“His bursts of quaint humor could 
only live at all in that subtle atmos- 
phere which Artemus Ward’s pres- 
ence created, and in which he alone 
was able to operate.” 

As those who are acquainted with 
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his writings well know, Brigham 
Young and the Mormons always ex- 
cited his fancy. Of the Mormons in 
general he remarked that “their re- 
ligion is singular, but their wives are 
plural!” In the narrative of the 
“Seventeen Mormon Widows,” how- 
ever, he fairly outdoes himself on this 
subject. But Artemus was more 
than an inimitable humorist; he was 
a man of character and principle as 
well, believing, as he said, “in morali- 
ty and likewise in meeting-houses.”’ 
An insatiable rover, he could not have 
passed, after his childhood’s days, 
much time in Waterford. But the 
tender regard which he always had 
for his mother must have taken him 
back there, in thought at least, many 
times. The house in which he was 
born, in 1836, is still standing. 

Edgar Wilson Nye, the “Bill Nye” 
of newspaper syndicate fame, and the 
author of “The Forty Liars,” “Baled 
Hay,” “Remarks,” and other books 
of a broadly humorous character, was 
also of Maine extraction, having been 
born in the little, remote town of 
Shirley, in the Moosehead region. 
When, a young man he removed to 
W yoming, and continued to live-in 
the West and South. 

Notwithstanding the large number 
of Maine writers that have been 
passed in review, the list is not ex- 
hausted. There remain to be spoken 
of, among others, Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith, essayist, poet, novelist, and 
the first woman who ever appeared 
in this country as a public lecturer. 
Born in North Yarmouth about .1807, 
she lived for a number of years in 
Portland, where she was married, re- 
moving with her husband to New 
York soon after 1830. Seba Smith, 
the husband of Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith, was also of Maine birth, hav- 
ing come into existence in a log- 
house put up by his father in the 
woods of Buckfield. As “Major Jack 
Downing of Downingville, way down 
Fast, in the state of Maine,” he wrote 
a series of humorous and satirical let- 
ters during the administration of 
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President Jackson, which brought 
him into considerable prominence. 
Buckfield, the native town of Seba 
Smith, was the birthplace also of John 
D. Long, whose prominence as a 
statesman has caused to be over- 
looked his right to be considered a 
_ man of letters, to which his transla- 
tion of Virgil and his fugitive poems 
entitle him. In Freeport, adjoining 
the town of Mrs. Smith’s birth, Cyrus 
A. Bartol, who for more than fifty 
years was connected with the West 
Church in Boston, first saw the light 
of day in 1813. Like Mrs. Smith, he 
lived for a time in Portland, a fellow 
townsman of Longfellow. Elizabeth 
Payson Prentiss, whose hymn, “More 
Love to Thee, O Christ,” is still a fa- 
vorite with all Christian people, and 
whose once popular Sunday-school 
book, “Stepping Heavenward,” has 
been translated into several lan- 
guages, was a native of Portland, 
where she was born in 1818. 

Samuel T. Pickard, one of the pub- 
lishers and editors of the Portland 
Transcript for more than forty years 
and the biographer of Whittier; 
Laura FE. Richards, the author of 


many charming stories for children, 
who, although born in Boston, has 
lived in Gardiner for nearly twenty- 
five years; Rav Palmer, a Congrega- 
tional minister 


in Bath for fifteen 
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years, whose hymn beginning, “My 
faith looks up to Thee!” is sung more 
frequently than almost any other 
hymn in the English tongue; Harriet 
Lewis Bradley, a native of Port- 
land and a writer of exceptional 
originality and strength; C. A. Ste- 
phens, whose name is familiar to 
every reader of the Youth's Compan- 
ion; Abba Goold Woolson, Sophie 
Swett, James Otis Kaler, or “James 
Otis,” Willis Boyd Allen, and many 
others are Maine authors. 

If a book of eight hundred and fifty 
pages was required for giving little 
more than the names of the poets of 
Maine, with selections from their 
verse, any attempt to give a brief but 
comprehensive account of the work- 
ers of the state in all departments of 
literature must necessarily .prove 
more or less unsatisfactory. In the 
present instance, however, enough 
mav have been said to show that 
Maine has a right to be considered a 
state of writers as well as of summer 
resorts, farm products, legislators and 
radical liquor laws. Perhaps enough 
has been said to make plain, more- 
over, that its literary children, by 
birth or adoption, are to be found in 
the front rank of the representatives 
of every field of writing, whether that 
field be poetry, fiction, history, the- 
ology or humor. 
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TRANSCENDED. 
By Cale Young Rice. 


WHO was learnéd in death’s lore 
| _ Oft held her to my heart 
And spoke of days when we should love no more— 
In the long dust, apart. 


“Immortal?” No, it could not be. 
Spirit with flesh must die. 

Though heart shall pray and hope make ceaseless plea, 
Reason will still outcry. 


She died. They wrapped her in the dust— 
I heard the dull clods’ dole. 

And then I knew she lived—that death’s dark lust 
Could never touch her soul. 


AT THE BARS. 
By Benjamin F. Leggett. 


EARY and sick of the day’s annoy, 
Its burden of cares and ills, 
I tread the paths of a careless boy 
Again o’er the sunset hills; 
And there by the bowlder’s wrinkled dome 
With blazon of lichens gray, 
I wait to follow the cattle home 
In the wane of the peaceful day. 


The shadows lie cool by winding ways, 
All under the sundown glow, 

And voices come from the swinging sprays 
And up from the vale below; 

The blue jay screams in the hemlock dim, 
The crows and the blackbirds call, 

And the lone thrush chants her minor hymn 
Afar by the woodside wall. 


Down from the slopes of brier and fern, 
Where the greener levels lie, 

The cows wind slow by many a turn 
At the old familiar cry ; 

And drowsily flows the pasture run 
With never a note that mars, 

While the tinkling bells pass one by one 
At sound of the falling bars. 


A DESCENDANT 


DO not remember 
that I was con- 
sciously grateful at 
the time. Indeed, I 
often envied the 
city boys who came 

hunting in our 

woods, and whose “togs,” as they 
called them, were so much more re- 
splendent than those to which I was 
accustomed. When my father and 
Donald, the hired man, hunted, they 
tucked blue jean overalls—Donald 
called them “overhauls”—into great 
cowhide boots,and if the weather were 
too sharp for shirt sleeves, donned 
closely buttoned cardigan jackets. 

But now, when the “vision splen- 
did” has begun to “fade into the light 
of common day,” I am increasingly 
thankful that my boyhood was spent 
in country lanes, hemmed in by little 
hills that I thought mountains, and 
by a chain of ponds that were to me 
as the Great Lakes. Nature is the 
wisest and kindest of all fairy god- 
mothers. Let the boy but listen to 
her ever varying call, let him walk 
however carelessly in her demesne, so 
he be not wilfully blindfold, and she 
bestows with lavish hand all the great 
treasure of knowledge for which the 
man must seek diligently and often in 
vain. Oh, blessed and fortunate they 
who store up the treasure against the 
manhood days of slower perception 
but wider understanding! 

In the earliest times—much ham- 
pered by an unresponsive and snake- 
fearing nursemaid—my rambles cov- 
ered small territory. I might never 
go on to the littlelakes,—andas forthe 
farther shore, for me there was none. 
As to Livingstone’s native guide 
standing for the first time on the 
shore of the ocean, so to me also the 
earth said: “I am finished. There is 


OF KING PHILIP. 


By Liston W etherell. 


no more of me.” 
largest hill | reared my Castle in 


On the brow of the 


Spain. When I became a man, I 
would buy that hill, and it should be 
made like one of the Delectable 
Mountains. Not one tree should ever 
be felled, not one root of the pale blue 
hill violets should be trampled, not 
one moccasin flower should be sacri- 
ficed to the root-gathering propensi- 
ties of the village women—those mis- 
led creatures who thought to find the 
fountains of youth in the lifeblood of 
my orchids rather than in the beauty 
of the blossoms, where I felt sure they 
ought to seek. On the summit 
should stand my dwelling—the very 
castle already there, but with founda- 
tions, of which castles in the air have 
no need. 

Long before my time of life was 
ripe for such a shock I learned that 
the hill belonged to a lady who lived 
in the Yosemite valley, and who, in 
the midst of such grand mountains, 
still loved her little Massachusetts hil- 
lock, and refused to part with it on 
any terms. Recently, reading that 
charming book, “Fisherman’s Luck,” 
| came upon a passage that might 
have comforted me then. “Father,” 
asked the boy, “who owns the moun- 
tains?” After the father’s patient enu- 
meration of the different lumber com- 
panies who held legal titles to the 
Franconia range, the boy spoke 
again: “Well, I don’t see what differ- 
ence it makes. Anybody can look at 
them.” The philosopher’s spirit was 
denied to my tender years; and when 
[ found that the hill could never be 
mine, I looked for another love. 

The nursemaid days were Winni- 
fred’s portion by that time, and I wan- 
dered free. At the foot of the hill by 
the pond side I found clustering cir- 
cles on which no grass grew, each cir- 
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cle with a little mound beside it. In- 
quiries of one and another unsympa- 
thizing grown-up folk finally brought 
out the glorious information that I 
had happened on one of King Philip’s 
old camping grounds, that the circles 
were the places where the wigwams 
stood, and that the mounds were once 
heaps of rubbish thrown from the 
doorways by squaws, who lacked 
training in hygienic principles. Here- 
tofore [ had found little use for books, 
though the well worn condition of 
divers school editions bearing on the 
fly leaf my name, with strange em- 
bellishments, might have led one to 
Buppose the contrary. Now 
haunted our own and our neighbors’ 
libraries, seeking news of King Philip. 
I found much to my taste and much 
more from which I turned in horror, 
since I was bent on making a hero of 
Metacomet—which namelI sometimes 
liked better than the English Philip. 
But no story nor legend of the grim 
son of Massasoit roused such deliri- 
ous dreams as a chance remark of an 
old grand-aunt: 

“T suppose it’s natural you should 
hanker after Indian doings. There’s 
Indian blood in your veins.” 

And so it transpired. The story as 
told to me was unattractive enough. 
Far back in the great-greats, a grand- 
father of mine married a squaw, fan- 
cying he could not bear to see a white 
woman in his dead wife’s place, yet 
needing a helpmeet in the stress of 
pioneer life. That is the story as it 
was told me; but as I heard it, the 
squaw was a beautiful princess and I 
a scion of King Philip’s royal race. 
My name, too, was Philip—a fact in 
which I had never expected to re- 
joice, having a leaning toward Bob or 
Dick, or even Jim. For many a day 
my chief passion, for years my favor- 
ite amusement, was personating the 
apotheosized chief. My. outfit was 
my father’s canoe and his old camp- 
ing tent. My costume was faithfully 
copied from the frontispiece of In- 
crease Mather’s “History of King 
Philip’s War,” in the perusal of which 
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work I was greatly hindered by the 
fact that the printer—as I supposed— 
had run out of s’s, and had substituted 
f’s. 

No boy finds it good to play always 
alone, and in the early days of my 
mumming I found many a comrade 
to play brave to my sachem. Oh, the 
charm of days like those!—days such 
as the red man must have known be- 
fore the advent of the paleface. We 
paddled on the little lakes and fished 
in their pools. We dove from the 
canoe into the depths of Black Pond, 
which tradition saith has no bottom. 
We built our camp fires—under re- 
striction from my father, who did not 
wish to lose his timber—and ate, half 
raw, but palatable to savage taste, our 
potatoes, corn and fish—when we 
caught any. We picked huckleberries 
and wild grapes, and gathered shag- 
barks and hazelnuts. Never by any 
chance did we go along the deep- 
rutted road when summer rain or the 
heavy dew of early autumn had made 
the thicket one long, delightful 
shower bath. We flushed a nesting 
turkey that had wandered afield to en- 
joy in quiet her approaching mater- 
nity. Seeing the painted redskins, 
perhaps the wild spirit of her own an- 
cestors swelled within her. Directing 
her unaccustomed flight across the 
pond, she fluttered, fell and floun- 
dered in the water, then floated 
slowly, slowly,—we had no boat on: 
that pond,—to the shore. Her drag- 
gled bosom no longer warmed the 
speckled eggs; and Farmer Brown 
never counted that brood, unless he 
did so before they hatched. 

But of our pranks no more. My 
dear father’s acres are mine now, and 
who knows but my neighbor—a cour- 
teous man indeed—might prove to be 
at heart revengeful! 

In the spring we planted our own 
little “field” according to the imme- 
morial custom of Philip’s people— 
told by Squanto to the paleface—in 
each hill five grains of corn and a her- 
ring from the Great River. 

In an evil day I told my braves 
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about the other things I had found in 
my books and which I could some- 
times forget, but which sometimes 
haunted me. I told them how the 
braves of our adopted tribe had killed, 
in our’ village, four men, leaving 
fatherless thirty little children. Here 
our chief had signed a treaty, which 
he broke immediately; and worst of 
all, they would have destroyed the 
whole settlement, and massacred 
men, women and children, but for the 
timely information of a negro. 

What had I done? How could such 
horrible tales so change the natures 
of my braves? With one accord they 
mutinied and called me a “squaw.” 
In vain I reminded them that these 
atrocious deeds happened on the far- 
ther limits of our town; no such asso- 
ciations disturbed the peace of our 
camping ground. Indeed in vain; 
they “dug up the hatchet” and went 
whooping forth, longing for scalps 
and thirsting for the blood of inno- 
cent babes. I was left alone in my 
hunting ground. I missed my com- 
panions, and having no heart to seek 
for others, I tried to lure Winnifred 
from the tame ways of the paleface. 
She could be Namumpum, wife of 
Alexander, that “new woman” of the 
Wampanoags, who maintained in the 
court room of the white man her 
right of dowry in her husband’s lands. 

The blood of our Indian ancestress 
must have flowed but sluggishly in 
Winnie’s veins. She would do little 
except sit by the wigwam door and 
“embroider moccasins.” After I had 
wasted much pocket money in col- 
ored beads, and much forced admira- 
tion on the gorgeous doll’s shoes that 
resulted, Winnifred, too, made her 
exit from the stage. 

- After all, it is no misfortune to be 
left alone with the fairy godmother. 
It was she, I am sure, who prompted 
me to look for Indian relics. At first 


| tried the mounds which stood each 
by its grassless circle; but my imma- 
ture strength made small headway in 
the hardened heaps. Disheartened, 
I started across my father’s newly 
ploughed field; and, behold! without 
effort of mine the prize lay in my 
grasp. It was a tiny arrowhead with 
roughly scalloped edge, all the marks 
of its slow, patient construction seem- 
ingly as ‘distinct as when the hand 
of some bronze warrior dropped it 
there to lie till I came to pick 
it up. Dropped—was it from dead 
hand or living? or was it sped after 
some escaping white man, who per- 
haps died there in my father’s corn- 
field! 

With Donald’s help I lashed it to a 
shaft, as the Wampanoag braves used 
to do; and as I took the completed 
arrow in my hand, I believed in the 
transmigration of souls, though I 
knew nothing of that name for the 
feeling within me—that I had been 
once the true King Philip in this his 
realm and mine. The number of my 
headed arrows—yes, and spears, too 
—grew apace. John Burroughs has 
written of Thoreau, that he thought 
arrowheads,and so found them every- 
where. My heart leaped as I read. 
I, too, had thought arrowheads and 
found them everywhere. 

One other treasure | found—a 
large stone with a smooth groove 
about its middle. The wise ones 
called it a hammer head, but I always 
believed it a great mace wielded by 
some Indian Coeur de Lion. 

Alas, I may no longer personate 


-King Philip. My spear and arrow- 


heads are only a “collection” now. 
The secrets whispered by the fairy 
godmother are faint and half forgot- 
ten. But not all forgotten; still 
enough remembered to be _ the 
joy of my holidays, and even the 
solace of many a weary hour. 
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A SERMON, 
By Clinton Scollard. 


HE fluent preacher talked of heaven and hell, 
T Angels and devils, sinner and of saint, 
Proceeding in his vivid way to paint 
The joys of those that high exalted dwell, 
The woes of those who bide 1 in depths most fell. 
His wail went up o’er man’s ancestral taint, 
And shaded off into a mournful plaint 
In lengthy and lugubrious parallel. 


Thus far I followed; then a pleasant wood 
Oped its green heart, sense-soothing and unvexed ; 


Creation chorused: 


‘All God’s works are good! 


Then be ye not by seeming ills perplexed!” 
I woke,—knew I had dreamed,—for there still stood 
The fluent preacher hammering at his text. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


N the last evening in May, the 
day following our Memorial 
Day, with all its great re- 


minders and commands, the _ peo- 
ple of Boston met in Faneuil 
Hall to receive the envoys of 


the two South African republics, 
now struggling for their independ- 
ence. It was a memorable meeting 
—with the same spirit, said Colonel 
Hallowell and other men_ with 
memories, who sat upon the platform, 
which inspired so many memorable 
meetings in Faneuil Hall in the days 
before our own great struggle, a gen- 
eration ago. Now,as then, thehistoric 
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hall was thronged; and the president 
of the meeting was Boston’s greatest 
representative of that great struggle, 
Colonel T. W. Higginson. On the 
Boston reception committee of fifty 
was Hon. George S. Boutwell, who 
in 1852 was Governor of Massachu- 
setts and welcomed Kossuth to the 
state, and such other veterans of the 
antislavery struggle as Colonel Hig- 
ginson, Edward Everett Hale, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, and Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn. Earlier in the day, by the 
unanimous vote of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, the envoys were re- 
ceived both in the Senate and the 
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House of Representatives, making 
brief addresses in each chamber. 

The envoys came to Boston from 
the great meetings in New York and 
Washington; and they went from 
Boston to address far greater meet- 
ings in the cities of the West. But 
nowhere surely did they listen to 
warmer words of greeting than those 
spoken by New England men in 
Faneuil Hall. It was not the 
speeches of our Boston men, how- 
ever, eloquent as some of them were, 
which chiefly made the meeting so 
impressive; it was the simple story 
of the messengers themselves, their 
sturdy bearing, and their heroic tone. 
The stamp of manhood and of truth 
was upon their foreheads and upon 
their tongues. Here, indeed, was the 
inside view, the word of men who 
have been a part of this long history, 
men of recognized and highest char- 
acter, who have lived all their lives 
in the republics, responsibly asso- 
ciated with their governments. Men 
of the old-fashioned virtues they 
seemed, men of old-fashioned religion, 
who might have stood upon the walls 
of Leyden in the siege, who might 
have followed Bradford from Leyden 
to Plymouth, who might be deacons 
in Worcester county towns. Relig- 
ious men, and, like true religious 
men, magnanimous and gentle, with- 
out revenge and without rancor. It 
was impressive, indeed, to those who 
met them privately, knowing how 
hot the passions roused by war, to 
note the moderation and justice of 
their speech, their care to make ex- 
cuses for ignorance and to blame only 
where blame belonged, their tone of 
kindness toward the English people. 

This, too, was the distinguishing 
tone of the Faneuil Hall meeting; 
and this was what made it impressive. 
Its chief speakers were lovers of Eng- 
land, men who knew English history, 
who knew the difference between the 
English people and an English cab- 
inet, between the great English prin- 
ciples and the policy or passion of the 
hour. They appealed from England 
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drunk to England sober, as England's 
own sons have had to do so often, 
from Montfort’s time and Hampden’s 
to Burke’s and Morley’s. They were 
men who, in dealing with the affairs 
of their own country, have remem- 
bered that the true patriot is not he 
who shouts for his country right or 
wrong, but he who is faithful to his 
country’s true ideals and who knows 
well that treason lies in letting those 
ideals suffer violence or be dragged 
in the dust. The resolutions passed 
by this Boston meeting were printed 
in the papers of the day; but it is well 
perhaps to give them more permanent 
place here astheexpressionof thesen- 
timent of those men in New England 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the followers of Gladstone in Old 
England at the present juncture in 
English politics: 


We, people of Massachusetts, of all po- 
litical parties, assembled in Faneuil Hall, 
extend our welcome to the envoys of the 
South African republics, and invoke for 
them the highest measure of success in 
their effort to acquaint the American peo- 
ple with the situation in South Africa and 
to enlist their moral support in the claim 
of the republics for national existence. 

We speak in no spirit of hostility to the 
English people, whose true interest we have 
at heart, and whose friendship we hold sec- 
ond to none. We believe that the innate 
sense of right and justice in the English 
people, now misled by ambitious and un- 
scrupulous rulers, will, once aroused, as- 
sert itself as it has done in the past. 

We thank the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts and the City Council of Boston for 
their emphatic resolutions of sympathy with 
the South African republics in their heroic 
defence of their independence; and we call 
upon the states and cities throughout the 
country, and upon all representatives and 
organs of public opinion, for such expres- 
sion as shall strengthen the hands and 
hearts of these messengers and of their suf- 
fering nations, and shall assure the world 
that the American republic is still as true 
as in the days of Washington and Monroe 
and Bolivar and Kossuth to the principles 
which gave it birth. 

We record our admiration of the brave 
and valiant struggle of the men of the 
South African republics upon the field of 
battle in the defence of their homes and 
their national integrity. These embattled 
farmers are worthy sons of their fathers 
who, facing in Holland the overwhelming 
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power of Spain, maintained the liberties of 
Europe and the world, and shielded and 
schooled our own Pilgrim Fathers for the 
planting of New England. We call upon 
England and upon all Christendom for jus- 
tice and magnanimity toward these little 
states, where liberty and independence are 
so dear that no daring or suffering for 
them is counted great, and where life with- 
out them is without worth. 

We declare that every nation has the 
right to adopt such form of government as 
may seem to it best calculated to advance 
those ends for which all governments are 
in theory established. We declare, as the 
citizens of Boston have declared before, 
that America cannot recognize the right of 
might, and that we cannot view without 
protest the absorption of small and weak 
states by the strong. 

We condemn the present government of 
England for forcing the South African re- 
publics to a point where war was inevitable. 
We declare our conviction that there were 
no differences in South Africa which honest 
arbitration could not have easily adjusted. 
We believe that the English cabinet dealt 
with these little states as it would not have 
dealt with great states, and in unfaithfulness 
to the modern law of nations. We con- 
demn in no measured terms those mis- 
leaders of public opinion who, throwing off 
at last the mask of redressing outlanders’ 
grievances, are guided solely by the glitter 
of British supremacy and the so-called re- 
quirements of the empire. The worst 
charges against the republics for abuses are 
no excuse for taking away their lives. Let 
the grievances, so far as they exist, be 
righted, but let the republics stand. If, in 
the power and pride of conquest, the free- 
dom and national existence of these states 
are extinguished, it will be a crime as great 
as the partition of Poland, a hundred years 
ago, condemned to-day by every noble 
Englishman and every just man. 

We remember the noble wrath of Glad- 
stone when he denounced the defence by 
the present English premier of a wrong 
less flagrant than that now threatened, as 
“the word of a political bandit rather than 
that of a British minister;” and we remem- 
ber how the rising moral sense of England 
has again and again laid its strong hand on 
cabinets and taught them their duty to 
England and mankind. We rejoice that 
the spirit of Gladstone and Bright and 
Cobden lives to-day in millions of British 
hearts: and we, people of America, send 
our word over and beyond cabinets, to the 
just and liberty-loving people of England, 
to assure them of our sympathy and co- 
operation in every effort to maintain Eng- 
lish honor and the rights of man. 

We would not have the war prolonged a 
day, nor a drop of blood shed through 
vain hopes of armed intervention. We do, 


however, urge our government to make 
known to the government of Great Britain, 
in any proper manner, the sentiment of our 
people, and, jointly if possible with other 
powers, and with that quick sympathy for 
men struggling for liberty the wide world 
over which was the glory of the fathers of 
our republic, to use every means in its 
power to advance in the present crisis the 
ends of justice and humanity. If, in spite 
of all, a great crime is committed, darken- 
ing the closing days of the century, if these 
republics are finally blotted out of exist- 
ence, let it be known that it is done against 
the solemn protest of the American people. 


* 

There was much in the circum- 
stances and purpose of this meeting 
on that Thursday evening in May 
which compelled the thoughts of 
many who were present to go back to 
a similar occasion half a century ag». 
The coincidences were numerous and 
eloquent. 

On a Thursday evening, in the 
spring of 1852, Louis Kossuth 
addressed the citizens of Boston 
in Faneuil Hall. ‘He was here to en- 
list the sympathy of the American 
people for Hungary, whose freedom 
and independence Austria and Rus- 
sia were seeking to suppress, as they 
had before shared in the crushing and 
stealing of Poland. As Kossuth rose 
in Faneuil Hall, he said: “Cradle of 
American liberty!—it is a greatname; 
but there is something in it which 
saddens my heart. You should not 
say ‘American liberty.” You should 
say ‘Liberty in America.’ Liberty 
should not be American nor Euro- 
pean; it should be just ‘liberty.’ ” 

Boston believed that; Massachu- 
sétts believed it; America believed it. 
Robert C. Winthrop wrote from 
Boston to the meeting which wel- 
comed Kossuth when he landed in 
New York, that he wished he might 
be present “to unite in those words 
of welcome which Americans can 
never withhold from those who have 
labored and suffered in the cause of 
freedom.” Daniel Webster and Wil- 
liam H. Seward and Henry Clay 
wrote in the same strain to that New 
York meeting. We think they all 
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wrote from Washington. Daniel 
Webster was secretary of state. He 
had a little while before written a 
letter to the Austrian minister, who 
had remonstrated with him against 
our government’s too manifest sym- 
pathy with Hungary, impressing him 
plainly, in words still good to read, 
that the government and people of 
the United States would freely at all 
times express their sympathy and 
opinion on any subject whatsoever, 
and that there was no spectacle which 
enlisted the sympathies of the Amer- 
ican people more deeply than that of 
a nation struggling to maintain or 
gain its independence. 

Daniel Webster did not write to 
New York to tell Kossuth that he 
ought to come to Washington before 
talking in New York. He probably 
thought the best place for him to be- 
gin was at the wharf. We were a 
rude, unpolished people in 1852. The 
city of New York was a rude munici- 
pality, not up in the proprieties. It 
did not know that an American city 
should never express an opinion on 
the world’s affairs. The thick book 
which it published—published by 
order of the city council—giving an 
account of the New York celebration, 
with all the eloquent speeches by 
Bryant and the rest, is in the libraries. 
Boston was rude, and Massachusetts, 
and the United States, in 1852. 
There was not a city council nor a 
legislature in the country which did 
not make the rafters ring with reso- 
lutions. There was one Philadelphia 
parson who wrote a pamphlet which 
he called “Kossuth or Washington?” 
saying we must be careful how we 
meddled with foreign matters or we 
might get into trouble; but his work 
is ‘the only one of that sort that we 
have found in the libraries. The 
Massachusetts Legislature had a spe- 
cial report made on the subject of the 
state expressing itself on such mat- 
ters; and that ringing report— 
Charles C. Hazewell was the chair- 
man of the committee that made it— 
is worth {the attention of the news- 
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papers to-day. The Massachusetts 
Legislature and the Boston Council 
happily do not need it; they did their 
duty to-day very simply and directly, 
as they did in 1852. 

The Massachusetts Legislature 
unanimously invited Kossuth to the 
Commonwealth. The governor to 
whom it fell to extend the invitation 
was George S. Boutwell, who, “al- 
ways young for liberty,” was a mem- 
ber of the committee that joined the 
city government in welcoming to 
Boston these envoys of the South 
African republics, on the same errand 
as that on which Kossuth came. 
Governor Boutwell presided at the 
meeting which welcomed Kossuth in 
Faneuil Hall; the president of the 
Massachusetts Senate, Henry Wilson, 
presided at the banquet; and the 
speaker of the House, N. P. Banks, 
presided at the later Faneuil Hall 
meeting. 

What did Governor Boutwell say 
in 1852, speaking for every thought- 
ful man in Massachusetts? ‘He said: 
“We have not sought, and shall not 
seek, the control of European affairs ; 
but we may scan and judge their 
character. While we cannot adopt 
the cause of any other people, or 
make the quarrels of European na- 
tions our own, it is our duty to guard 
the principles peculiar to America. 
We cannot quietly submit to the ab- 
sorption of the smaller states of Eu- 
rope by the larger. We. recognize 
the right of each nation to establish 
its own institutions and regulate its 
own affairs.” 

Kossuth was not here to secure the 
active intervention of the American 
government. He did desire the co- 
operation of England and America 
in an effort to secure the general prin- 
ciple of non-intervention in Europe— 
the freedom of the small states from 
the bulldozing of the large ones. But 
he was here to appeal to the Amer- 
ican heart and ask the indorsement of 
the American people. He did not 
want our guns; he did not ask us to 
fight his battles. “I ask America,” he 
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said, “to iasten and make firm that 
pole called ‘Law of nations,’ that we 
may, with the nerve-strings of our 
own stout hearts, bind to it our na- 
tion’s shattered shrub.”’ 

It was precisely for that that these 
servants and messengers of freedom 
from the South African republics 
came to us in America at this time. 
They would be glad—we surely can- 
not blame them; we should be glad 
of the same in the same situation—if 
our great republic would go to their 
little one and help fight its battles. 
But they did not expect that. They 
did expect and did ask that the people 
of this republic should call attention 
with a mighty voice to the mighty law 
of nations and to those great princi- 
ples of right and justice which should 
and must be made to control nations. 
They did ask the voice of America to 
proclaim that England in South 
Africa to-day is a law-breaker among 
the nations, doing that which justice 
and necessity do not command nor 
sanction, and which she would never 
venture against a powerful people. 

It is the dean of our own Harvard 
Law School who has declared that 
the war on the part of Great Britain 
is without political or moral justifica- 
tion. The solemn voice of mankind 
is declaring that she is without stand- 
ing in point of right and justice, and 
that if the threat of the present tory 
cabinet is carried out and these little 
Dutch republics are wiped off the 
map, England will go down in history 
solely responsible for a political crime 
as great as that which Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Austria shared in the partition 
of Poland. 

Kossuth said to America: “You 
have summoned Austria before the 
judgment seat of the world.” These 
South African republics ask us to-day 
to summon England before the judg- 
ment seat of the world. There is no 
other place in America where that 
summons could be made with such 
consideration and such love as Bos- 
ton, in whose historic hall the envoys 
were given so memorable a welcome 
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Boston, as 
they were reminded, is the capital 
of that part of this republic which we 
call New England. America is not 
New England; it is also New Ger- 
many, New Holland, New Italy, New 


on that summer night. 


Ireland, New France. But England 
is above all our mother country; and 
here is New England. We are proud 
of it. We believe that the English 
people are the best people in the 
world; that on the whole they have 
done the most good of any people in 
the world; that they have the best 
history, and also have the best future ; 
that their eclipses are shortest and 
fewest. We believe in England, and 
love her. Our revered Senator 'Hoar 
has recently said: 

“T am a lover of England. I love 
her too well to become an accomplice 
of the men who disgrace her. I am 
not willing to adopt the wicked 
maxim, ‘Our country, right = or 
wrong!’ Still less am | prepared to 
adopt the maxim, merely because the 
exigencies of our own wrongdoing 
seem to require it, ‘England, right or 


wrong!’ ” 

When Senator Hoar’s__ great 
brother, in Faneuil Hall, greeting 
Kossuth, said that Massachusetts 


never seemed more fair than in hon- 
oring one who came to her from dis- 
aster and defeat in faithfulness to lib- 
erty, he was greeting one who had 
been honored equally in England, and 
whose car, as he came to Boston, was 
draped with the three flags of Hun- 
gary, America and England. 

It is England who Has taught us to 
welcome men like these and to know 
that our countrymen are all mankind. 
It was England who, with the sword 
of Sir Philip Sidney, stood with their 
fathers against Spain in Holland, 
who, through Oliver Cromwell, made 
tyranny tremble in Italy and in 
France, who, by Gladstone’s pen, 
wrote the Neapolitan letters, and by 
Gladstone’s voice called a halt to the 
wrongs of Bulgaria. It was Britain 
who received Victor Hugo, exiled 
from France, and gave him a home 
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from which to send out his arraign- 
ment of Napoleon the Little. It was 
in London that Stepniak, cheered 
and sustained by Englishmen, worked 
for Free Russia, and that Mazzini 
worked for New Italy. “I shall 
never,’ said Mazzini, “pronounce 
without a throb of gratitude the name 
of England, which became to me al- 
most a second country.” 

It is England who has taught us 
that men of English blood should be 
jealous of each other's honor and 
rebuke each other’s sins. We re- 
member how many of the Englishmen 
whom we most honor are rebuking 
America to-day ; and we do not resent 
it. We rejoice and are grateful to- 
day that, when we were false to our- 
selves and to freedom, Englishmen 
were true enough to us to summon 
us before the judgment seat of the 
world and of our own consciences and 
best ideals. We still feel the whole- 
some smart of Charles Dickens’s 
whip. While Beacon Hill still shut 
Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner 
from its parlors, Harriet Martineau’s 
burning pages told the shame of 
American slavery. George Thomp- 
son came from London to Boston 
to preach emancipation by the side of 
Garrison. “The friends of humanity 
and liberty in Europe should join,” 
said O’Connell, “in the universal cry 
of shame on the American slavehold- 
ers!” They did join; and we thank 
them for it. 

When the stress came, it was the 
Englishmen who had rebuked us who 
proved our real friends; just as it is 
the Americans who condemn Eng- 
land to-day who are her real friends. 
The party represented to-day by the 
prime minister, and who are so trou- 
bled about an “oligarchy” and about 
the negroes in South Africa, were 
quite ready to recognize a confed- 
eracy based on slavery and framed by 
a slave oligarchy; but Richard Cob- 
den and John Bright rang true. The 
Salisburys of the time dined and 
wined Mason and Slidell; but the men 
of Birmingham and Manchester 
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crowded their halls to hear Henry 
Ward Beecher. It was John Bright 
who gave England the advice which 
serves for us to-day: 

“We should be neutral as far as re- 
cards mingling in the strife. We 
were neutral in the strife in Italy, 
but we were not neutral in opinionand 
sympathy; and the feeling in Italy 
was that the opinion of England was 
potent in Europe and did much for 
the creation of the Italian kingdom.” 

In every great crisis America and. 
the world have had such English 
friendship; and America will always 
reciprocate. America’s friendship 
is not a counter nor an “asset;” it 
scorns the huckster’s and barterer’s 
appeal, like that just made by Cham- 
berlain and Rosebery. But America 
prays that she may always be kept 
true to England in every good thing, 
and that England may never be her 
friend in any bad one. 

To the true England South Africa 
in the defeat which follows her gal- 
lant resistance now makes her appeal. 
There is an English government, and 
there is an English people. The 
\merican people, whose hearts go 
out to these sturdy farmers, join in 
their appeal to the English people, 
who govern governments, and in 
whose hands we will not believe that 
English honor and justice are not 
ultimately secure. While we remem- 
ber the multitudes which follow the 
Chamberlains and Salisburys, and re- 
member that nothing makes nations 
drunk like war, we remember also 
the millions of Englishmen led by 
men’ like John Morley and James 


‘Bryce, who condemn the threatened 


destruction of the South African re- 
publics more sharply than we can do, 
as they feel the disgrace more closely. 
We remember that while an Alfred 
Austin drivels his jingo doggerel, the 
inspired verse of William Watson 
rings with honest English wrath and 
with humanity. We send our greet- 
ing to the England of Milton, of 
Gladstone, and of Morley; and we 
ask England to stand to-day as she 
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would stand were the case not her 
own. 

England stood with us for the in- 
dependence of Hungary. Will it be 
claimed for a moment that Hun- 
gary’s credentials were better than 
those of the Dutch republics? It will 
not be claimed. ‘The committee of 


.the Massachusetts Legislature in 


1852 reported that it could not be 
contended that the constitution of 
Hungary was without great and 
grave defects; but Hungary was 
fighting to maintain a constitutional 
government, and should have free- 
dom to work out her own destiny. 
Will it be claimed that Poland’s cre- 
dentials were better than those of 
these republics? Prussia’s excuses 
for her part in_ the partition 
of Poland read like to-day’s London 
Times. The general political condi- 
tion of Poland was “an anachronism 
among the nations of Europe.” There 
were “the cruelties at Thorn,” the 
persecution of the “Dissidents,” and 
all the rest. What says history of all 
the pleas and subterfuges now? 
Simon Bolivar learned here in the 
United States the lessons which made 


‘him the liberator of South America. 


Will it be said that one state which he 
helped to independence was as fit for 
it as these two Dutch republics? Will 
it be said that Cuba, to whose inde- 
pendence America is pledged, is half 
as fit? 

Reform of political abuses is one 
thing, and war is another, and the ex- 
tinction of a nation’s life another. 
The pleas made by the English cabi- 
net for its course in South Africa 
have each and all miserably failed. 
The gold mines were taxed too high 
—until it was revealed that the tax 
in the adjacent province of the char- 
tered company was higher, and that 
in Canada vastly higher. There were 
slaves in South Africa—as there were 
here yesterday; but if England had 
undertaken to wipe out our national 
existence before we had wiped out 
slaverv, with the plea that she had 
abolished slavery in the West Indies 


the day before, we think that even 
our old abolitionists would have 
made short shift with that plea. The 
Transvaal spent too much on arma- 
ments—until it was shown that these 
expenditures began only just before 
the Jameson raid showed so conclu- 
sively that the Boer apprehensions 
were well grounded and their prepar- 
ations for defence only too slow and 
slight. There was a great Dutch 
conspiracy—until the English 
scholar, Hobson, in his  mon- 
umental work, the one adequate book 
on the whole subject, forever made 
the charge ridiculous. And then 
there was the suffrage—and this was 
made the most of. This by England, 
a mation which has been really en- 
franchised and had a fairly repre- 
sentative government just sixteen 
years, since 1884. When Gladstone 
spoke for the first great bill extend- 
ing the suffrage, England had barely 
one million legal voters in a total of 
five million male adults; and each ex- 
tension was fought tooth and nail by 
that great party which, content 
enough with millions of “outlanders” 
at home, suddenly became so anxious 
about democratic rights in South 
Africa. . And finally it was the ulti- 
matum—the dignity and all that. 
The question is, what compelled the 
ultimatum—what made it the one 
dictate of necessity, of hope and com- 
mon sense, for these little states, fac- 
ing the British empire? That is the 
only question which history, piercing 
all plausibilities and quenching the 
torchlights of all processions, will ask. 

No name was named so often in the 
great Faneuil Hall meeting as the 
name of Kossuth. It was because the 
comingto us of these envoys was more 
like his coming than any other in our 
history. These men scrupulously ab- 
stained, as Kossuth did, from mixing 
in our American politics; but they 
did not misunderstand the exigencies 
and ironies of politics, which made 
their welcome in some circles less 
hearty and unanimous than his. 
Three years ago America would have 
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spoken with one voice, and there 
would have been no nervousness lest 
their welcome appear too “official.” 
lf deep in the American heart there 
was for them a welcome less warm 
than that given Kossuth fifty years 
ago, then indeed is that difference the 
measure of the dilution of our blood 
and of the watering of our stock. We 
believe that the American heart is not 
less warm; under all the superficial 
diplomacies is the same love and ad- 
miration and sympathy for brave 
men struggling for freedom and jus- 
tice against overwhelming odds. 

The name of Kossuth and the news 
in the journals of that very day on 
which the envoys spoke in Faneuil 
Hall, of the fall of Pretoria, suggested 
a didactic coincidence. When Kos- 
suth spoke in Faneuil Hall his out- 
look was darker than theirs, and his 
cause seemed more hopeless. Hun- 
gary was crushed, her armies were 
scattered, the Austrian flag had long 
waved over his Pretoria, and he 
escaped to America from his St. 
Helena. It was from disaster and de- 
feat that he came, and to disaster and 
defeat that he returned. But to-day 
what name and what cause stir our 
blood more warmly than his? He 
did not live to see Hungary a sepa- 
rate and independent state; but he did 
live to see most of his program car- 
ried out; and to-day Hungary has 
better prospect of ultimate independ- 
ence than Austria herself, which will 
at no distant day be “benevolently 
assimilated” by one of the powers 
which joined with her in the partition 
of Poland. 

The English government may make 
the terrible mistake of capping its 
conquest of these little republics by 
taking away their independence; but 
the ultimate result of that could only 
be the disappearance of English pow- 
er from South Africa altogether. For 
a generation the Transvaal problem 
would remain a graver one than that 
of Ireland has been for a century; 
and then another war would be in- 
evitable. These people are not of the 
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same stuff as French-Canadians; and 
they are folk who hold their tempers 
as Irishmen do not. Not one of these 
Dutch hearts would ever accept the 
situation; nursing their sense of 
wrong and living on the story of their 
one great struggle, they would sim- 
ply bide their time. The Dutch pop- 
ulation in South Africa is increasing, 
and will increase far more rapidly 
than the English; and there can be no 
doubt that in the next struggle the 
Dutch of the Cape Colony would 
stand with their northern brethren, 
and England would confront a united 
South Africa. 

No, the cause of these republics of 
Africa will not fail. No -righteous 
thing is ever failure, and no evil 
thing success. Had Hancock and 
Sam Adams, when a price was set 
upon their heads, been captured and 
been hanged, theircause would beonly 
more sacred in Faneuil Hall to-day. 
The South African republics appeal 
not to an Austrian emperor, but to 
the great English people and to the 
enlightened world; and, through 
whatever fortunes and after what- 
ever night, success and justice shall 


be theirs. 
x 


Will England be wise in time? 
Will she realize her terrible mistake 
soon enough and clearly enough to 
save herself and save the world from 
its utmost fatal consequences? There 
is still time for it; there is always time 
to do right. How strong is the voice 
of the true England? Can it make 
itself heard through the babblement? 
How vital still are the great English 
traditions? Theodore Parker used to 
say that Christianity was good for 
nothing except for use. Our great 
English and American traditions, 
those principles of liberty, humanity 
and justice which have given us our 
high and noble place in history, are 
good for nothing unless we have the 
virtue to apply them now, in the day 
of our great temptation and the 
world’s great need. Those principles 
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are simply Christianity translated 
into political terms. When will men 
learn that Christianity is more than 
righteousness; that it is also com- 
mon sense? 

The fathers of New England be- 
lieved this; this faith was the corner 
stone of their little states. In many 
parts of New England, as these words 
are read, men and women will be 
gathering in the towns and on the 
farms for Old Home Week. It is a 
time when our New’ England 
thoughts go back to the past and to 
the fathers. Whatever else at this 
time we remember or forget about 
the fathers, let us remember that 
strong, simple faith of theirs, that 
that nation, and only that nation, is 
happy, whose God is the Lord. We 
cannot safely have any other gods be- 
fore the God who is righteousness 
and who makes for righteousness. 
If we place before this the god of 
greed, the god of land-lust or trade- 
lust, the dollar god, the war god, if 
we try to mix the worship of these 
with the other,—history the 
prophecy, written in flaming fire, of 
what it must come to. 

* * 

The whole world stands aghast to- 
day at the horrors in China, and their 
terrible portent and _ potentiality. 
But why the fearful menace? It is 
Europe herself that has invoked it. 
Our own consolation in this hour is 
that our own government’s hands are 
white; that our course as a nation 
through these decades, growing big 
with fate, has been consistently one 
of which every citizen can to-day be 
proud, and in the consciousness be 
strong. But the hands and hearts of 
individuals and of great bodies of men 
in America have not been white. 
American voices have joined them- 
selves to European voices in behalf of 
robbery and spoliation. We still feel 
the shame of the reason urged by one 
of our Philippine commissioners for 
the conquest of the Philippines: “TI 
am in favor of holding the Philippines 
because I cannot conceive of any al- 
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ternative to our doing so, except the 
seizure of territory in China.” This 
talk—not general yet,although fartoo 
common, in America—has been the 
common talk of Europe for a geneva- 
tion, and the deeds of England, Kus- 
sia, Germany and France have 
matched their talk. And now men 
wonder and are startled at the Chi- 
nese reaction and uprising! The only 
wonder is that it did not come before. 
Apply it all to ourselves instead of to 
China. Let the nations of Christen- 
dom talk complacently for a genera- 
tion of carvingup America,—England 
taking New England for her “sphere 
of influence,” Russia taking the 
South, and Germany the West. Their 
arrogant people, swarming in our 
seaports, freely talk the same; their 
gunboats gather, and their hostile 
purpose is clear. We pride ourselves 
upon being a more self-controlled 
people than the Mongols; but how 
long would it be before mobs would 
gather in New York and New Or- 
leans, how long before our govern- 
ment itself would be forced by the 
popular fury to some rash action? 

The cruelties' in China must be 
curbed, life must be protected, disor- 
der must be stopped. but these are 
the great questions that Christendom 
must ask itself and must answer. The 
time has come for the nations to be 
sober, the time has come to do right. 
Let America and England and all na- 
tions whose hands are now red with 
wrong move the previous question. 
Let them undo the wrong; let them 
do right. Let the people that stole 
steal no more; let them that are un- 
just be just; let them who have been 
recreant to freedom be faithful; let 
them who have wronged their brother 
men extend to them the hand of 
service and of love. This, we say, is 
more than righteousness,—it is also 
common sense. It is the onlycommon 
sense, it is the only door of progress, 
and it is the only security; and the 
nations of Christendom stand at a 
point to-day where any failure to un- 
derstand this, and believe.it, and act 
upon it, will be their undoing. 


We have already spoken of our pleasure in 
reading Mr. H. Fitchett’s first volume of 
“How England Saved Europe,” which brought 
the great war of 1793-1815 down to the Nile. 
The second is now at hand, with Nelson as the 
hero and Trafalgar asthenatural endof the period 
covered. The third, too, with Wellington as the 
central figure, and the Peninsula as the stage, 
continues this important and interesting work. 
A picturesque and dramatic style makes these 
handsome volumes delightful reading, even ii 
occasionally one is forced to doubt their exact 
historic accuracy. The whole scene moves with 
such prompt smoothness that the reader is in 
constant excited mental activity to keep up 
with it. If such a liberal education could but be 
substituted for most of the host of war books 
“for the young’’—God save the mark!—that were 
offered last Christmas, how much enjoyment 
would be found in many a lad’s library with but 
little of the harmful to offset it. 

There is much discriminating criticism of com- 
manders to counterbalance the otherwise some- 
what jingo influence of the heroic narrative. The 
melancholy fate of Lord Cochrane’s brilliant per- 
formance at Basque Roads, and the almost 
Americanly ridiculous whitewashing of Gambier 
at the ensuing court-martial, are a good example. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $2 per volume.) 

* * 

Among the many interesting chapters in the 
history of the development of the country few 
possess greater attraction than that which tells 
of the growth of the vast territory of which Ore- 
gon forms but a part, from its occupation by a 
handful of British trappers to its incorporation 
into the United States. The struggle for this 
valuable possession between Great Britain and 
the United States is set forth in narrative form 
in “McLoughlin and Old Oregon,” by Eva 
Emery Dye. The men and women whose names 
are prominently associated with 
movement appear in person upon the stage and 
present the conditions prevailing under the semi- 
feudal government of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany at Fort Vancouver. There are incidental 
sketches of Indian life and.character and of the 
passionate fear and jealousy that culminated in 
the Whitman massacre. The author has given 
an exceedingly vivid presentation of the pic- 
turesque life of the mountains, the trappers, the 
Indians and the missionaries. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 

*x 
Is there any one quite so delightful as Edward 


Everett Hale, or any one of his books so capital 
as the latest volume in the beautiful edition now 
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in press? It contains “How to do it” and “How 
to live.” These are not new essays, but have 
been on the shelves with our greatest favorites 
since the days of Our Young Folks, in which 
they originally appeared. But no number of 
readings stales their fresh, vivacious charm. 
They yield perennial delight and call forth the 
hearty, appreciative laughter of the early seven- 
ties. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

* 

* * 

It is most refreshing to see a subject, usually 
given over to sentimentality, treated with such 
sound common sense as Mr. Ernest Bruncken 
exhibits in his “North American Forests and 
Forestry.” The test of successful forestry is 
shown to be the net profit resulting from its 
operations, which consist mainly in protection 
from damage by fire and live stock, and in the 
judicious removal of superfluous growths. No 
one who has even a slight acquaintance with our 
woods can fail to have wondered why hard 
woods appear after a fire in regions previously 
occupied exclusively by conifers, and a clear ex- 
planation of this apparently mysterious process 
is most welcome. The chief attraction of the 
book, however, is the artistic manner in which 
the relentless march of natural selection is 
brought out. “Trees have no claws and teeth 
with which they can attack each other as animals 
do, but they can fight, nevertheless, and the num- 
bers of the dead and crippled in these battles are 
tremendous.’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.) 


* * 


The series of articles upon industrial subjects 
by Mr. Charles B. Spahr which have been ap- 
pearing in the Outlook during the past year have 
attracted much attention, and are now published 
in a volume entitled “America’s Working Peo- 
ple.” No man in the country is now discussing 
industrial subjects with a better philosophy and 
truer sympathies than Mr. Spahr. The subjects 
here discussed are of the highest value. The 
life of our factory towns, the industrial condition 
of the negro in the South, the problems of the 
coal miners, the iron centres, the trades union, 
and the farm, all come under illuminating review. 
Farm life and village life have a prominence 
given them not common to-day in such industrial 
surveys; but the prominence is just, for, as Mr. 
Spahr points out, our farms and villages contain 
three-fifths of our whole people, and _ three- 
fourths of our people of American parentage. 
With all that is dark and cheerless in the book, 
it is reassuring to find that on the farm and in 
the country village Mr. Spahr finds so much that 
is cheerful and bright. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.25.) 


* 


BOOK 


The great difference between man and the 
lower animals is that the latter are obliged to 
content themselves with the faculties with which 
they are endowed at birth, while man compels 
the forces of nature to work his bidding. No 
amount of effort will enable the hippopotamus, 
for instance, to acquire swiftness, but Mr. George 
Iles brings clearly to our minds in “Flame, Elec- 
tricity and the Camera” the various steps by 
which heat has been trained to supply the 
strength and speed which human muscles lack, 
electricity to bridge distances where the voice 
would be lost, and the camera to supplement the 
imperfections of the eye. This means practically 
a review of the whole progress of civilization. 
The salient points in this vast field have been 
handled with remarkable skill, and the lucid ex- 
planations of the steam engine, telephone, tele- 
graph and camera leave little to be desired. 
While this is just the book of reference which 
the unscientific reader should have at hand, it is 
no dry text-book, as the originality of the con- 
ceptions and clearness of style lend independent 
interest. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 
$2.00. ) 

* 


* * 


“Politics and Administration,” by Professor 
Frank J. Goodnow of Columbia University, is a 
serious analysis of the present methods of gov- 
ernment and of political parties in the United 
States, with a suggestion of remedies for rec- 
ognized evils. The principal remedy is the sub- 
jection of political parties to more effective pub- 
lic control, making them more responsible to 
the public will. Professor Goodnow believes 
this to be possible, and he draws encouragement 
from English history. “‘We should remember,” 
he says, “that the aristocratic conditions of Eng- 
land cannot be held responsible for the present 
enviable conditions of English government, any 
more than the evils from which we suffer are due 
to democracy. For England was most aristo- 
cratic when she was most corrupt.”” The purifi- 
cation and practical improvement of her govern- 
ment, national and local, have been coincident 
with her development in democracy. By the 
same common sense which she has exercised, we 
can kill our “bosses” as she has killed hers. 
(The Macmillan Company, N. Y.) 


* 


Some of the drawings for “The Songs of 
Father Goose” are very funny, and the music is 
simple and pleasing. Children ought to enjoy 
singing them in the kindergarten and home. 
(George M. Hill Co., N. Y. $1.00.) 


* 

A souvenir—apparently the second one—of 
Helen Keller commemorating her admission to 
Radcliffe College is issued by the Volta Bureau 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowledge re- 
lating to the deaf.’”’ Her own brief, modest ac- 
count of her preparatory studies and the two 
pictures of her sweet, intelligent face are the 
really interesting parts of the large quarto. 
(Washington, D. C.) 
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Our readers’ attention is called to a form of 
treating diseases, which, though differing radically 
from existing methods, seems to possess much re«| 
merit and common sense. 

The aim of this treatment is to elevate medicine 
toa science. Itis called ‘* The Thermic Method,” 
and consists in the introduction of oxygen, ozone 
and medicine into parts affected by a newly dis- 
covered force, not generated by the means em- 
ployed to produce electricity. 

The discoverer of the force is S. R. Beckwith, 
M. D., 170 5th Avenue, New York City, who for 
many years was professor of surgery at the Uni- 
versity of Cleveland, Ohio, and at the Pulte Medi- 
cal College, Cincinnati. 

He has also been consulting surgeon at many 
prominent hospitals, and his record as surgeon, 
physician and teacher has been a most successful 
one. Since retiring from an active practice of fifty 
years as a surgeon, he has devoted his entire time 
to making known to the world his discovery and to 
treating diseases. For four years he treated the 
sick poor of New York City without charge. 

His discovery is an outgrowth of experiments 
made by Professor Seebeck of Berlin, who as early 
as 1821 found that by heating one of the junctions 
of a metallic circuit, consisting of two metals 
soldered together,a new force was generated. 

The device, as perfected by Dr. Beckwith and 
now used by him and by prominent physicians in 
regular practice, is called the —Thermo-Ozone Gen- 
erator and, briefly described, consists of a glass or 
metallic case, in each end of which is vulcanized rub- 
ber. Rods of copper and zinc stand perpendicular 
in the cylinder and are so buckled together at the 
top as to constitute a double pair. 
one pair are attached conducting wires, positive 
and negative. The tube is filled with several ad- 
ditional metals finely pulverized, together with 
various chemicals. When the device is colder 
than the terminal ends of its electrodes, positive 
and negative, a force is developed, varying in in- 
tensity in proportion to the difference of tempera- 
ture. For practical use the force is sufficiently 
intense when generated by water 4o degrees F. 
and the temperature of the body to which the 
poles are applied, or about 95 degrees. 

Medicine, applied to a wired wood tablet on the 
disk of the positive pole, passes through diseased 
parts to the negative pole. If sponges dipped in 
warm water are put on both positive and negative 
poles, oxygen and ozone are freed from the water 
and sent through the blood circulation. 

This treatment becomes of great value when the 
fact is taken into consideration that ozone is the 
only agent known to science that will kill all dis- 
ease producing germs and that oxygen makes new 
red corpuscles of blood. 

As the force is not generated by the means em- 
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To the ends of 


Mellin’s Food is a soluble, dry extract 
of cereals. During the process of 
manufacture all the starch of the 
grains is converted into maltose and 
dextrine, while at the same time, the 
nutritious and soluble portions of the 
grains are retained, as are the phos- 
phatic salts, the necessary builders of 
the infant’s bones and teeth. This 
extract, containing all the nutritious 
portions of the grains and entirely free 
from starch, is evaporated to dryness. 


HELENA W. CUNNINGHAM 
A Mellin's Food Baby 


This extract is Mellin's Food. When 
prepared with fresh milk and water it 
gives a frue Liebig's food, as originally 
prepared by Liebig himself; it makes 
an infant's food containing all the 
necessary nutritive elements combined 
in proportions proper for complete and 
sufficient nutrition. 


Mellin’s ‘Food is a modifier of fresh, 
natural cow's milk. 


Send us a postal for a free sample of 
Mellin’s Food. 


ISABEL LINDQUIST 
A Mellin’s Food Girl 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Food 
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ployed in the production of electricity, it must be 
accepted as a mew force. That the force is a real 
| one has been practically demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing ways, concerning which space will not allow 
us to go into detail : 
(1) By this force electroplating is accom- 
plished without the use of cyanides or potash. 
(2) When the disks are applied, the positive 
to the lower jaw and the negative behind the ear, 
medicine is transfused to the organs of taste. 

(3) Medicine is readily conveyed through 
thick rawhide and other substances. 

(4) Oxygen is transfused into the blood circu- 
lation as is shown by microscopical examination of 
blood before and after treatment. 

(5) When there exists a difference of temper- 
ature of 250 degrees F. between the Generator 
and its poles, and the two poles are brought to- 
gether so as to make a short circuit, the Generator 
case is ruptured in a few minutes. Steel tubes of 
at least one inch in thickness have also been 
ruptured in the same manner. 

The force is attracting considerable attention 
and its use is not restricted to the field of medi- 
cine.alone. Asa substitute for sterilization it is 
being successfully used in large breweries and in 
milk depots. 


The Highlands of Ontario. 


The country known as above lies in the north- 
ern part of Ontario, 112 miles from the City of 
Toronto, and embraces the Muskoka Lakes, the 
Magnetawan River, the Lake of Bays district and 
the 30,000 islands of the Georgian Bay, four of 
the most picturesque and attractive regions for 
summer tourists on the American continent. The 
scenery is of a diversified variety with beautiful 
land and water scapes, lakes dotted with islands 
of every description, and being at an altitude of 
over 1,000 feet above sea level, the atmospheric 
conditions are of great benefit to any suffering 
from Asthma, Hay Fever, or pulmonary com- 
plaints. The hotel accommodation is good and 
the steamboat service on the lakes and rivers all 
that is to be desired. The Grand Trunk Railway 
System is the only means of reaching these popu- 
lar regions, and they have issued a series of hand- 
some illustrated publications, descriptive of the 
resorts that are located in the different districts, 
including lists of hotels and boarding-houses. 
These publications may be obtained free on appli- 
cation to Thos. Wynne, Trav. Pass. Agt., 306 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Highest Standard 


Of excellence is demanded from the beginning 
to the end of the production of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk,—a system main- 
tained for forty years. Never buy unknown 
brands. 
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MANSION 
HOUSE, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


One of the Leading Hotels in 
Western Massachusetts. 


LIBERALLY MANAGED. 


GREENFIELD is a charming old New 
England town, only five hours from 
New York City, on the Boston & Maine 
R.R., but three hours from Boston or 
Saratoga Springs, via Fitchburg R. R. 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORT. 

Special Rates for June, July and 
August. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


“THE WELLINGTON,” 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


The leading Hotel in the city. Modern 
and fully up-to-date in every respect. 
Opened November, 1899. 


THE PEQUOIG HOUSE, 
ATHOL, MASS. 

Railway Eating Houses on Fitchburg R.R. 
W. E. WOOD, Proprietor. 
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